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A Side Light on Missionary Experiments 
in Central Shantung. 
REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


HERE are many readers of the Recorder who perused with 
much interest, and with even more surprise, the series of papers 

by Dr. Nevius which appeared within the last few years, entitled 
Methods of Mission Work. ‘To such persons, the idea of establish- 
ing ‘self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating churches,’ 
with very little machinery other than a missionary, a wheel-barrow, 
a Bible, a hymn-book, and a book of records, seemed much like 
the method of travelling adopted by Mr. Frank Stockton, in the 
case of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, who navigated the waves of 
the deep sea in flannel skirts, black stockings and life preservers, 
producing at convenient intervals, from mysterious recesses, whisky, 
German sausages, and a glass jar of soft biscuits, and whatever is 
really necessary for ‘self-support.’ In each case, the narration 
struck the reader—not all readers, but some readers—as ‘‘ deli- 
ciously absurd.” ‘here was, however, this difference,—Mr. Stockton 
was writing to keep up his reputation for capacity to amuse, Dr. 
Nevius needed nothing to keep up his reputation, and wrote to 
instruct, or to suggest ‘with a view to persuasion.’ The result of 
these papers was to make the experiment of Dr. Nevius the most 
popular subject of discussion among missionaries in China, and the 
one in regard to which least was known either at first hand or in any 
way, except through The Itecorder articles. Seven or eight years 
ago Dr. Nevius replied to some inquiries of mine, and I well 
recollect the rapid conclusion to which we seemed compelled: 
either he is on the wrong track or we are. A few years later Dr. 
Nevius visited Peking to address the North China Tract Society, 
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and gave by request a full account of his work, to a large company. 
At the ec 


lose he was subjected to a running fire of questions on 
every topic, covering all branches of the subject. ‘To these he 
replied fully and frankly, but with the result of leaving some, at 
least, of his auditors, in a condition of stupefaction, inquiring ‘ How 
ean these things be.’ ‘This feeling still persists. A few months 
ago I was invited to speak to the missionaries in Amoy, in regard 
to work in Shantung, and while endeavoring to comply, was 
interrupted by the question, ‘Can you give us any account, from 


your own knowledge, of the work of Dr. Nevius?’ ‘This, unfor- 


tunately, I was un 


t 


1 to visit his 
district had been frustrated by a protracted absence from China. 


On my return I made it a point to arrange for such a visit, in 


: T 1 ee | 
company with Dr. Nevius, to as many of his stations as could be 
reached in the time at my disposal. This I was happily able to 
accomplish in October last, in company with Dr. Porter, with whom 

I : 


for many years I have been associated in Shantung work. Know- 
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to comply with a suggestion tha SuCiL IMpressions as [ rorm d, 


which are also those Mr. Porter, should be shared with the same 
circle of readers to which the papers of Dr. Nevius were addressed. 


he reader is supposed to be already familiar with those papers, 


and to be acquainted with the general features of Dr. Nevius’ work, 
which are epitomized by himself in the following sentences: ‘ All 


these stations provide their own houses of worship; but in each of 
them one or more of its own members voluntarily conducts services 
on Sunday, and attends to the general spiritual interest of the little 
company of believers with whom he is connected, under the super- 
intendence of the foreign missionary in charge. In all of these 
stations great prominence is oiven to cate chetical teaching, and also 
to affording special instruction to the leaders with a view to their 
teaching others.’ It must be borne in mind that what follows 
relates to but a fraction of the extensive field which Dr. Nevius 
has cultivated, to make the circuit of which, taking any station as a 


point of departure, requires 1,000 Zi of travel. Out of 


about fifty 
stations, we were able 


St lect¢ d the i li-tant and ina ible statio stes d of those 


oO visit onl; , In consequence of having 


which are more compact and which lie in the plains. The stations 

visited comprised some of the largest and some of the smallest in 

the whole field, some of those most satisfactory and some of those 

least so. It is also worth notine that in most eases the native 
} 


Christians had no notice of our coming until our arrival. We found 
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them as they were, and as they had been, most of them busy with 
the autumn harvest, held services as soun as possible after reaching 
the station, and were generally on our way to the next station 
within forty-eight hours. The material of which these churches is 
composed is substantially the same as that of others all over China. 
The majority of the members are poor, small farmers and day labor- 
ers, many of them quite innocent of anything which could be called 
learning. As a class these church members are precisely like those 
whom we meet every day in every mission station. ‘The history of 
these individual churches differs in no essential respect from that of 
like missions elsewhere. There is the same beginning at the narrow 
edge of zero, there are the sume cases of individual interest and 
zeal, and the same progress along the lines of least resistance, with 
which we are all familiar. One large village through which our 
route lay was the center of an extended and very influential famine 
relief in the spring of 1877, a work which led directly to an 
acquaintance with many new openings. Yet in the village itself 
there is not only no ‘station,’ but there are no Christians. The 
difficulties and opposition which these churches have experienced, 
are in no respect peculiar. There has been the same steady pressure 
to make gain of the missionary, the same thirst on the part of 
leaders of sects to ‘ pool issues,’ the same attempt to use Christianity 
as a make-weight in law-suits, the same instances of family and 
neighborhood persecution, and at times the same extinction more 
or less complete of a promise once bright, with which we are all 
but too familiar. ‘Promising men’ have proved not to be pers 
forming men, and men of flourishing talent were disposed to 
cultivate their ‘faith talent,’ with an eye single toward becoming 
‘selected men,’ being disappointed in which they frequently marched 
off, taking their talent with them. The scholar to whom the 
Presbyterian Hymn Book owes one of its finest hymns, endeavored 
to combine the composition of Christian hymns with the sale of 
Chinese maidens, bought cheap in time of famine, to be kept as 
concubines. 

Having thus indicated the similarities of this work, and 
other work, I will mention those features of these country stations 
which appeared most striking. It is true that a visit of a day 
or two is a very inadequate base from which to take accurate 
observations of the status of a church; at the same time diligent 
questioning, and a constant mental reference to the known attain- 
ments of other similar communities elsewhere, furnish elements 
from which some general conclusions can be drawn. In the case 
of Dr. Nevius’ churches, this is greatly facilitated for the visitor 
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by an elaborate system of records, in which there is, theoretically, a 
complete transcript of what every church member is about on the 
Sunday. By means of this intricate system of circles and straight 
lines it is, theoretically, possible to know whether a member 
attended service or not, and if not, for what cause; if he did attend 
whether it was for a part of the day or the whole, and what portion 
of Scripture he had on that occasion committed to memory or 
reviewed. Having had a limited experience in getting records 
much simpler than these not regularly kept, it seemed to me, when 
I first saw them elaborately explained in the Inquirer’s Manual, 
that unless the master of the records had enjoyed a special course 
in curves, crosses, right-angled and isosceles triangles, these symbols 
must soon give him pause, and make him stand like the puzzled 
switch-tender in the picture, with one hand upon the switch (or 
pen) and the other scratching his head, compendiously remarking, 
“By me sowl, I don’t know which way to turn it!” Not clearly 
perceiving how it is practicable, in the face of the natural indolence, 
indifference, and especially the dread of giving offence of the 
Chinese, to get such records properly kept, nor how, if they were . 
once pretermitted, the missionary could possess himself of the 

history of the station since his last visit, my attention was at once 

drawn to these records, of which each station has one. In each 

case they seemed to be not only kept, but well kept, and, so far as 

we could see, to be brought down to date; and what was of more 

consequence the contents of the minds of those whose records were 


given, appeared to tally with the ‘bill of lading’ in the book. In { 
fact, the most noteworthy characteristic of these church members ; 
struck me as their familiarity with Scripture, and the kind of 
religious intelligence which such familiarity is sure to give. The 
requirements for admission are extensive, but that they were met 
was the least conspicuous feature is the multiplication of effects, by j 


which each member is always a bone fide learner, and to some extent 
a teacher, his knowledge of Scripture, by a constant repercussion 
passing from the ‘ better informed to those less so’—terminating at 
the end of the series in thick-headed old women, who from a condi- 
tion of comparative mental vacuity, have been raised by the mere 
leverage of Scripture truth, to a capacity for an intelligent appre- 
hension of miscellaneous instruction, uttered by a stranger in a 
dialect different from her own. A more protracted and a more 
minute examination would doubtless show that much remains to be 
desired in this policy of perpetual acquisition and incessant commu- 
nication. At the same time it would be doing injustice to my own 
convictions not to say that in the study of the Scriptures these coun- 
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try stations appear to come nearer Wesley’s ideal—‘ All at it, and 
always at it,—than any of which I have any knowledge. ‘The 
most remarkable case of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
which came under our notice, was in a village in the prefecture of 
I Chow-fu, and is referred to by Dr. Nevius in his pamphlet 
(p. 45). Aman named Fu, formerly a fortune-teller, was in the habit 
of going about among the well-to-do classes in his district and 
reciting stories. About seven years ago he embraced Christianity. 
He has been blind for thirty years. A few miles distant lives a 
sister, also for many years blind. When Mr. Fu became a Chris- 
tian, he wished to learn the Bible, but this he could only do by 
having his daughter, a girl of fifteen, describe to him the characters 
which she met, when he told her the names and the signification of 
them. In this operose way he learned the New Testament, and his 
daughter learned to read. Not only so, but from this small begin- 
ning the blind sister of Mr. Fu has learned the greater part of the 
gospel of Matthew, which she has repeated character by character 
to her invalid sister-in-law, who in turn can now repeat it. Mr, 
Fu and his sister were examined in our hearing on a great variety 
of passages in Matthew, John, Acts, Romans, and Revelation, his 
fine and almost classic face beaming with intelligence, and his 
thoughtful replies and remarks showing that to him that hath shall 
be given. Mr. Fu is now an elder, and is frequently sent out by 
the churches in his Asien district, with a companion, for about two 
months twice a year, as an evangelist to the regions beyond. This 
leads to a notice of another interesting feature of these churches— 
the contribution, and the use to which it is put. In nearly every 
station, this seemed to be as much a feature of the service as the 
communion with which it is naturally connected. Two stations, the 
membership of which is only about twenty each, offered as their 
autumn contribution seven thousand (small) cash apiece, equivalent 
to about $3.30 (Mexicans). In two other stations the money was 
brought in and laid on the table without a word of suggestion or 
comment. At one of the two stations, just mentioned, the visible 
church consisted of an old man of eighty-three, blind of one eye, 
a man of middle age quite blind in both eyes, and a third so deaf 
that he is impervious to thunder, and can be communicated with 
only by writing. ‘These three meet regularly, in the face of much 
opposition, and it was touching to hear them sing a hymn, with 
demi-semi-quavers of their own device. The men of promise in 
this station have ali fallen off, leaving this feeble band, barely 
enough to claim the fulfilment of the promise to two or three. Yet 
as ‘the fly, though small, has its five viscera complete,’ so this 
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minute church did its part toward sending the gospel abroad by 
subscribing 600 cash ($0.28) toward the fund for evangelists. 
These men are chosen from the local leaders, each Asien district 
acting by itself, and ten such persons will be at work this autumn, 
each pair selecting a region where Christianity is little known, and 
making their head-quarters at an inn, from which they work out- 
wards and to which they invite all who may be interested to visit 
them. It would be difficult to devise a method of evangelization 
simpler, or more likely to sueceed. The evangelists are natives of 
the prefecture in which they work, they are independent of foreign- 
ers both in their commission and in their support, and thoroughly 
understand the work they have to do. Yet it was the general 
testimony of these who are chosen to this work, that it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. As soon as it is known that the two travellers 
are neither merchants nor fortune-tellers, but simply propagators of 
the Jesus church, their audiences melt away. Mr. Fu, the blind 
story-teller, once made a tour of his former patrons, substituting 
Christian stories for Chinese legends, and was given to understand in 
the clearest manner, that while always welcome on the old footing, 
he would not be tolerated as a representative of Christianity. Thus 
the difficulties of spreading a pure and a spiritual faith are seen to 
be always and everywhere the same. But what a wide diffusion of 
Scripture truth does it imply when a native Chinese is recognized 
as objectionable the moment he utters the words which symbolize 
his faith. While the listless and the hostile auditors are thus 
winnowed out, there remains a minute but important residuum of 
those who becone honest and earnest inquirers. 

But one person was baptized in the stations which we visited— 
a blind man, who gave off texts and chapters in unintermittent 
explosions as loug as he was allowed to do so. A man of fine 
bearing and simple rural patriarchal dignity was inducted into 
the office of elder, the third on the field. He had stoutly resisted 
this honor hitherto, and did so still on the ground of unfitness 
owing to certain defects of character which, he said, were known 
to all, and had not yet been overcome. His family, and the circle 
of church members instructed by him, especially the girls, exhibited 
a comprehensive and minute acquaintance with the Scriptures which 
would have done credit to the graduates of any school in China. 

An important characteristic of these stations has been the 
development of Chinese women as students of the Bible, and as 
instructors. Some of them have visited Chefoo and enjoyed the 
advantage of a few months of study there with Mrs. Nevius, the 
effects of whose laborious instruction in music are audible in every 
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station, and ina marked degree. By what means the visible results 
in teaching capacity have been attained, I cannot say, but these 
results are fixed facts—there are not a few women who could ‘man’ 
a station themselves, as they occasionaily are obliged to do in the 
absence of any material for male leaders. ‘The must conspicuous 
example of this capacity which we saw, was in a place where a 
commodious chapel is in the house of one of the women, and where 
two leading spirits have not only learned themselves and taught 
others, but have established an ‘out-station’ some six miles away, 
which they themselves visit several times a vear. This ‘ out-station’ 
was begun, as Christianity so often spreads, through the visiting of 
relatives, and the center of it is in the house of a literary graduate, 
who is, however, unwilling to have a foreigner come there, yet he 
does not seem to object to allowing the young women to learn to 
read and to study Christian books, which, according to the two 
women who are their instructors, they are regularly doing. In 
the station where these women live, they informed us that the 
‘church’ had elected, without the suggestion of any one, to take 
up the study of the Piligrim’s Progress on Sunday. When asked 
if they understood it all, the leading woman replied that there 
were many parts of it which they did not fully comprehend, but 
she thought that by repeating the process a great many times, they 
would perhaps get nearly all of it! They had never heard of the 
second part, in which Pilgrim’s wife and children journey to the 
celestial country, and inquired eagerly where it might be obtained. 
An important and an essential feature of this country work is 
the emphasis which is always laid on the necessity that every one 
should ‘ mind his own business.’ Christianity, they are told, must 
not pauperize a man nor a family, for this is a sure way to make 
Christianity contemptible. The churches have suffered severely 
within the past three years by the infatuation of the prospect of 
great wealth through the opening of silver mines, in which church- 
members as such were induced to embark, resulting in the total loss 
of the investment, and in the entire extinction of the religious faith 
of great numbers. In Shantung, as in California and Australia, the 


‘love of money is the root of all evil 


y A. newly hatched project 
for another mine seems likely to engulf yet others, but many will 
doubtless learn the bitter lessons of experience. 

The experiment which Dr. Nevius has made in Methods of 
Mission Work is by no means confined to the stations under his 
care. The same plan, with some important modifications, is under- 
stood to be employed by Dr. Corbett, who has, however, a number 


of evangelists, while Dr. Nevius employs none, unless it be a 
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student or two from the theological class in the summer vacations. 
It is also a prominent feature in the work of the English Baptist 
Mission in Central Shantung, a work which deserves to be better 
known that it may be carefully studied. The modesty of its 
founders, and their indefatigable industry in other lines, have pre- 
vented them trom appearing in print, yet here is a mission composed 
for many years of but two or three missionaries and a native pastor, 
which within thirteen years from the baptism of its first convert in 
this region, has two elders, eight stewards (7 #), about sixty coun- 
try stations | #r) each with its own leader (+ {if), above 1,100 
members, with additions atter eighteen months probation at the rate 
of about 100 per annum; contributions averaging half a dollara 
member, a central theological school, a central school for boys with 
numerous country schools, a respectable Christian literature of its 
own creation, and only five persons receiving foreign pay—the native 
pastor and four evangelists—three of whom are assigned to the 
regions beyond. ‘No cash and no consul,’ has been the motto of 
this mission from its inception, and while it has experienced the 


same obstacles as all other aggressive Christian work, its results 


seem well worth examination. ‘lhe work of the Baptist mission is 


exceptionally compact, and now that the mission has received a 
great number of new recruits, it is looking toward the opening of 
new stations to the wesi. ‘’he work of the Presbyterian Mission, 
on the contrary, has been spread over two thirds of Shantung. 
Work in contiguous localities has been conducted by different 
missionaries quite independently of each other, and sometimes on 
different principles. In some cases the routes to the stations of 
different missionaries of the same mission have intersected each 
other, while each station has been kept distinct. This plan, the 
extreme of individualism, is about to be modified. 

Many readers who may have followed us thus far will assuredly 
raise the important question, whether the system which has produced 
the stations which we have described, makes sufficient provision for 
education of children and youth and especially of those who are to be 
leaders and evangelists. Into that discussion it is not our purpose 
to enter. We simply report what we were able to see. To our mind 
this scheme is by no means the final solution of ‘ Methods of Mission 
Work,” nor do its advocates so represent it. It is simply one 
method out of many. Perhaps there is no “ best way”’ of conducting 
mission work, either in China or elsewhere. ‘The indefiniteness of 
the apostolic history in the book of Acts, suggests that the problem 
of mission work is left to each age to solve for itself in its own way. 


Yet te us the experience of the Baptist work, in connection with 
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that of Dr. Nevius, conveys forcibly one lesson of capital importance 
—the power of right beginnings. It has been suggested that the first 
condition of success in life is to “get yourself born of good 
parents.” Dr. Holmes remarks that few people call in a physician 
soon enough, for the proper time would often be in the girlhood of 
one’s grand-mother, before the heredity had become fixed. There 
is heredity in missions also. ‘ Measure your cloth ten times,” says 
the Russian proverb, “for you cut it but once.” It is not given to 
us all to learn indiscriminately from the experience of others, and 
from our own. Of some of us the legend of St. Anthony and the 
fishes is perennially true: 
‘The sermon now ended, 

The fishes descended ; 

The eels went on eeling, 

The pikes went on stealing ; 

Much delighted were they 

But preferred the old way.” 


The Chinese Almanac. * 


REV. A. P. PARKER. 


‘THE most important book to the Chinese, perhaps, is their 

almanac. Not because, like its western congener, it advertises 
some wonderful patent cure-all, nor yet because of its jokes. Its 
mission is far too serious a one to be filled up with such useless 
lumber. Neither does its importance arise chiefly from the astron- 
omical information which it contains, though that is not to be disree 
garded. Its great object is to give full and accurate information for 
selecting lucky times and lucky places for performing all the acts, 
great and small, of everyday life. And as every act of life, even 
the most trivial, depends for its success on the time in which, and 
the direction toward which it is done, it is of the utmost importance 
that every one should have correct information available at all times 
to enable him to so order his life asfto avoid bad luck and calamity 
and secure good luck and prosperity. Consequently the almanac is 
perhaps the most universally circulated book in China. 

I confess I find it a more difficult task to get a clear undere 
standing of it than I at first supposed it would be. The ephemeris, 
being prepared according to the well-established principles of 
practical astronomy received in western countries, is clear and 
accurate. But the astrological part—that part devoted to divination 
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and the selection of lucky days, lucky directions, &¢c.,—is so in- 
tricate, involved and contradictory, that I find it very difficult to 





work out anything like a consistent system from the great mass of 
cabalistic nonsense which it contains. 

But I will give as well as I ean, the results of my investi- 
gations which, however, have not been as extended and thorough 
as I had hoped to make them 

And first, as to its authorship and history. It is prepared by 
the Imperial Board of Astronomy at Peking. This is a sub-depart- 
ment of the board of rites, and consists of some twenty members 
appointed by the Emperor. It was constituted for this special 
purpose during the reign of the Mings. Before the appointment of 
this Board the calendar was in great confusion. The Chinese have 
from the earliest times given more or less careful attention to the 
preparation of the calendar. 

Chinese records state that Hwangti and his grandson—about 
B.c. 2600—paid special attention to astronomical observations, and 
the latter is called the founder of the science of astronomy. The 
Emperor Yao commanded his Ministers Hi and Ho to ascertain the 
times of the solstices and the equinoxes, to employ intercalary 
months and to fix the four seasons, in order that the husbandman 
might know when to commit his seeds to the ground. ‘The Emperor 
Shun—s.c. 2255—employed an instrument called a Siien-ki (Siz 3) 
which is described in K’ar ag-hi’s dictionary as consisting of a circle 
8 feet in circumference, to which was attached a transverse tube 8 
feet long and having an aperture of one inch. The circle was 
made to revolve on its own axis by means of the transverse tube, 
and by looking through the tube the good and evil aspects of the 
‘seven regulators”—that is, the sun, moon and five planets—could 
be determined. Kwen-wu of the Hia, and Wu-hien of the Yin, were 
the astronomers of their times. Two high officials of the Chow are 
spoken of as having given special attention to the movements of the 
sun, moon and stars; the one by the use of a sort of earthen dial 
observing the movements of the sun’s shadow, and the other giving 
special attention to the movements of the moon and five planets 
with relation to the sun. 

During the decline of the Chow, no record of times and 
seasons was kept, the imperial worship of ancestors on the first day 
of the month was neglected, and the astronomers of the time were 
scattered among the petty principalities into which the country 
was divided. ‘I'wo of the most noted names of the time are Kan-teh 
of the Ts’i, and Shih-shen of the Wei. These wrote works on 
astronomy that became standards for after ages, 
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At the time of the burning of the books by Ts’ing-shi-hwang-ti, 
B.c. 221, not only were no astronomical observations recorded, but 
the people were afraid to acknowledge that they had any book on 
that subject in their possession. From the time of the Han more 
than fifty names occur in history of persons who gave special 
attention to the study of the stars and the preparation of the 
almanac for the use of the people. But much confusion and con- 
tradiction exist in their writings; only one name—Kwoh King-siu 
who by painstaking 
observations and careful reckoning brought some order out of the 


~ 5 


of the Yuen dynasty—stands out as one 

; : n 
confusion, and he is therefore reckoned as one of the most efficient 
astronomers of ancient and modern times. When we reach the 
time of the Mings, we find the Emperor 'l’ai-tsu to be an astronomer 
of some note. He was the first to observe the true motions of the 
five planets, viz., from west to east. About this time Liu-ki wrote 
the Yuen Tung Lih, an astronomical work which has long been an 
authority on the subjects it treats of. The K’in T’ien Kan—Board 
of Astronomy—was established in the third year of Hung-wu, a.p. 
1368. At this time it was made a penal offense for any one not a 
member of this board to study astronomy or take any part in the 
preparation of the almanac. This was a measure taken to prevent 
the exciting of sedition by means of astrological prognostications of 
evil to the emperor or the reigning dynasty, and is probably still 
the reason why the government will not allow private individuals to 
make almanacs. 

The matters to be studied and arranged by the board of 
astronomy were divided into four classes, viz., astrology, the 
clepsydra, or water clock, the Chinese calendar, and the Moham- 
medan calendar. In the 17th year of Hung-wu, the president of 
the board of astronomy petitioned the Emperor to rearrange the 
calendar so as to have the year begin with the winter solstice. One 
of the vice-presidents opposed this and the Emperor was unable to 
decide between them. But after careful investigations of the move- 
ments of the sun, moon, and the five planets, he rearranged the 
calendar to some extent, but still followed the principles laid down 
by Kwoh King-siu of the Yuen, at the same time discontinuing the 
publication of the Mohammedan almanac. Various other fruitless 
efforts were made to correct the errors in the calendar, which by 
this time had become quite serious. 

In the 9th year of Wan-lih, a foreigner—the Jesuit Matteo 
Ricci—came to Peking. Ere long he pointed out to the emperor 
the serious errors in both the Chinese and Mohammedan calendars, 


and showed some of the works of his own country on mathematics 
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and practical astronomy to the high officials of the palace, who 
acknowleged that they had never seen anything like them before. 
As a result of this, two foreigners were appointed on the board of 
astronomy to assist in the correction of the calendar and the prepara- 
tion of the almanac. 

After this a number of foreign names occur—Jesuit priests, 
among the rest, Schaal and Verbiest—as members of the board of 
astronomy. Verbiest was, for several years, president of the board. 

After the overthrow of the Mings and order had been restored 
under the sway of Shun-chi, one of the foreign members of the board 
of astronomy wrote a work on practical astronomy and presented it 
to the emperor. From this time dates the preparation of the 
almanac under its present form and name. 

But a man named Yang Kwangssien, of Honan, opposed the 
employment of foreigners in the preparation of the almanac, and 
especially objected to the use of the five characters printed on the 
cover stating that it was prepared according to the new methods of 
the west. He thought it a disgrace to his country to have to be 
indebted to western barbarians for assistance. In the third year of 
K’ing-hi, he brought a suit against the board of astronomy for pub- 
lishing an error in the almanac for that year in regard to the time 
of an eclipse of the sun on the first of the twelfth month. The case 
was tried before the board of civil office, the charge was sustained, 
and the foreign president and vice-presidents were dismissed from 
the board and Yang Kwang-sien was appointed president. The 
foreigners had indeed made a serious mistake as to the time of the 
eclipse. Dut in the sixth year of K’ang-hi, Yang made a much worse 
mistake in regard to the time of an intercalary month. He was in 
turn dismissed and the foreigners were recalled. About this time, 
the emperor called together a number of Chinese and foreign 
scholars to thoroughly examine and rearrange the calendar. ‘These 
scholars prepared two works on mathematics and practical astron- 
omy according to western methods, and they were published by 
imperial authority under the names of Su Li Tsiny Yun and Lih 
Siang K’ao Ch’eng. 

Foreigners are still employed on the board of astronomy, but 
they are not allowed to have anything to do with the preparation 
of the astrological part of the almanac. 

The publication of the almanac belongs exclusively to the 
government. Any one publishing one on his own account is liable 
to heavy punishment, but this regulation is not very strictly 
enforced, as piratical copies are easy to obtain. I remember seeing, 


a few years ago, w proclamation posted up in this city, in which the 
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publishers of immoral books and of piratical editions of the almanac 
were classed together and threatened alike with dire punishment. 
The piratical editions are made from the perpetual almanac, which 
was first prepared by Verbiest for the Emperor K’angehi. The latest 
edition of this perpetual almanac brings the calendar down to the 
36th year of Kwangesii, and ends with the wish that Kwang-sii 
may live ten thousand times ten thousand years—‘ Long live the 
Emperor.” 

The common name for the almanac is Lih-pen, but the official title 
is Shi-hien-shu, or current government book. It bears a government 
seal and is intended for circulation throughout the empire. The various 
bockstores throughout the country obtain a supply from the authorised 
government agents near the end of the year, and keep them on sale 
till the end of the following third moon, or thereabouts, when an 
officer charged with the duty sends around and gathers up all that 
have not been sold, and takes them back to his office where they are 
burned. 

Having glanced at the history and authorship of the almanac, 
let us now examine, briefly as may be, its character and uses. Like 
almanacs in general its first use is in the astronomical information 
that it contains, viz.; the days of the month, the times of the moon’s 
phases, the time of the rising and setting of the sun, the equinoxes, 
solstices, &c.; also the various terms into which the year is divided, 
and the time of the beginning of the four seasons are given, sv that 
farmers may know when to perform the various important operations 
of agriculture. 

But not the least of the uses of the almanac, as already intimated, 
is to enable people to choose lucky and avoid unlucky times and places 
for the various operations of everyday life. The astrological part 
is universally believed in, though there seems to be considerable 
difference in the practice of the details by different persons—some 
considering it only necessary to be careful about the times and places 
of carrying out the most important affairs of life, such as marriage, 
burial, house-building, &c., while others believe it necessary to be 
careful as to the time and place fur the most commonplace details of 
everyday life, such as opening a shop, entering school, going on a 
journey, giving an entertainment, sweeping the floor, shaving the head, 
taking a bath, &c. But while the almanac is needed more or less 
by all, it is of special importance to the house-builder and the 
farmer. 

The astronomical part differs from most other almanacs in that it 
says nothing about the movements of the planets, the conjunction and 
opposition of the moun and the sun, the perigee and apogee of the 
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moon, nor of the perihelion and aphelion of the earth. Neither does 
it give any guesses about the weather, and is on this account at least 
not open to the charge of sometimes telling lies. The only notices of 
important events it contains, are the dates of the death of the Emper- 
ors and Empresses of the reigning dynasty, and these are given only 
as a warning against certain lines of conduct on the days named. One 
column under each month contains notes of various natural phenomena 
about birds, insects, &c., which will be noticed further on. 

When we come to a careful examination of the astrological part 
of the almanac, I confess to a feeling of bewilderment. There is such 
a mass of stuff, that it is difficult to decide where to begin an attempt 
to discuss it. And in addition to this, the underlying principles of 
the system are so obscure as to render it very difficult to discover or 
follow them. But we may note the following facts with reference to 
the system in general :-— 

1. Astrology, geomancy, fortune-telling, or whatever else the 
system or different branches of it may be called, though no doubt 
closely connected with the fanciful speculations of the Yih-king on the 
eight diagrams, was first established as a system by Kwoh-p’oh of the 
Han dynasty, but received its most vigorous impulse during the time 
of the Sung, during which period several works were written that 
have since become authorities of the subject. It is now universally 
believed in, and many persons make a profession of the study and 
practice of it, the same as medicine or any otber profession. 

2. Innumerable stars, happy and malignant, gods, spirits and 
devils, have more or less influence on all the affairs of heaven, earth, 
and heil. 

3. These stars, happy or malignant, rule or occupy different 
points of the compass on different years and on different days of 
the same year. 

4. Every year, month, day and hour is numbered or named 
according to the sexegenary cycie. For an account of the origin 
and use of this cycle, see Williams’s Middle Kingdom. The points 
of the compass are also denoted by the letters of this cycle—Tz 
denoting the North, Wu the South, Xe. 

5. The action and reaction of heaven and earth, the moon and 
the five planets, and the five elements, furnish a sufficient and satis- 
factory explanation for all the phenomena of nature. 

6. Hach year belongs to one of twelve animals—rat, ox, tiger, 
hare, dragon, snake, horse, monkey, cock, dog, bear. And these 


serve as a means of remembering one’s age, for it is only necessary 
to recollect to what animal one belongs in order to call to mind 
the year of his birth. 
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7. The main principle of the system is that when a certain 
point of the compass is ruled or occupied by one or more malignant 
stars during a year, or month, or day or hour, as the case may be, 
it is more or less dangerous to start in that direction on any 
undertaking, in proportion to the power of the said stars to do evil, 
and the restraining influences of any good star that may be ruling 
in the same place. On the other hand, if a given point of the 
compass is either unoccupied, or occupied by a good star, or the 
ruling malignant star is off on a pleasure trip, as not unfrequently 
happens, then any undertaking may be safely entered upon in that 
direction. For instance, if any one is taken sick, his sickness is 
sometimes accounted for by the fact that he “ moved earth,” that 
is, opened the foundation for a building in the direction of the 
T’ai-su—the star that rules the year—which is a high crime and 
misdemeanor. The mason who has been doing some building for 
me this spring, accounted for the high price of bricks at this time 
by the fact that the south is “empty” this year, that is, is not 
occupied by any evil star, and therefore a great deal of building is 
going on in the city, and bricks are in demand. 

Let us now examine briefly some of the principal contents of 
the almanac. 

On the first page we find a statement of the position occupied 
by the Z’ien-teh—heavenly virtue star, a good star—during the 
different months of the year. In the first month it is in the south, 
inclined a little to the west. In the second month it is in the south- 
west, in the third month it is in the north, inclining a little to the 
west, and so on. A series of concentric circles show the points of 
the compass occupied by the god of joy, god of riches and gods of 
honors. During the present year, for instance, on any kiah day the 
god of joy is in the south-east ; the god of riches is in the south, &e. 

On the second page of the red letterpress we see a statement of 
the times—day and hour—through out the year, in which the “ hon- 
orable men”—the gods of honors—ascend to the gate, or centre, 
of heaven, not being in their regular positions at such times. 
These hours are said to be very especially lucky for attending to the 
most important part of any affair that may be in hand at the time. 
But there is one proviso to this, viz., that if any day or hour 
otherwise lucky is ruled by either of the evil stars, ‘ day-splitter ” 
or “five failures to meet,” then it is unlucky. For instance, on any 
yth day during the month following the vernal equinox, at the 
hour yiw—5-7 p.m.—the “honorable men” ascend to the gate of 
heaven, and that is a peculiarly lucky hour. So also are the hours 
sz and hai of any keng day after the summer solstice, &c. 
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On the third page of the red characters we have a list taken from 
The Imperial Guide to Divination, showing the lucky hours through- 
out the year. For instance, the hours ¢z and ts’ew—11-1 and 1-3, 
A. M.—of any kiah ts day are lucky. The hours mao, shun, sth, hai, 
of any yih wei day are lucky, and so on—there being, according to this 
authority, 156 lucky combinations of days and hours scattered through 
this year. At another time I may give some account of this Imperial 
Guide to Divination, which is a curiosity in itself. 

Turning over to the next page of the red letterpress, we find 
some information that is of special value to sailors and all who would 
go down to the sea in ships, or navigate the “raging canal.” ‘This is a 
list of the days during the year on which high winds may be expected 
to blow, being the only attenpt at weather prognostication the almanac 
contains. These prophesies are founded, not on the conjunctions of 
planets, nor on any solar, lunar or terrestrial influences, but on the 
fact that the birthdays of sundry gods occur on the days mentioned. 
It would seem that these gods require that men, especially sailors and 
travellers by boat, should observe their birthdays, and if they refuse 
to do so, the same gods aforesaid will raise such a row, and blow such 
a blast, as to endanger the lives of all such irreverent persons. For 
example, the 9th day of the lst month is the birthday of the jewelled 
ruler, Yuh Hwang-ta-ti, and a storm may be expected on that day. 
Likewise on the 19th of the 2nd month, the birthday of the goddess 
of mercy; on the Ist of the 4th month, the birthday of the white 
dragon; on the 13th of the 5th month, birthday of the god of war; 
on the 21st of the 8th month, the day of the great meeting of the 
dragon gods, &c.—29 days in all, on which it is bad luck for boats 
to run. 

The first two pages of the black letterpress give the day, hour 
and minute of the beginning of each of the 24 terms of the year, for 
the meridian of Peking. There being an intercalary month, this year 
contains 384 days. 

On the next leaf we have a diagram showing the positions occu- 
pied by the gods of the year for the current year. This diagram is 
prefaced by the following statements. The fai su/, great year star, 
rules in Ting Hai, N.W. by N. The Sui Teh, year virtue, rules in 
Jen, N. by N.W. The Hoh, or conjunction star, rules in Ting, 8S. by 
S.W. and the Zing and Jen points of the compass will be especially 
lucky this year for repairing and building houses, opening foundations, 
&c. In the center of this diagram are the characters for seven colors, 
black, purple, green, red, yellow, cerulean blue, and white, arranged in 
three rows of three characters each, the character for white being 
repeated. The arrangement of these colors differs for each year and 
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month in regular succession, and has an important influence on the 
character of the year or month, and their manipulation forms a part 
of the abracadabra by means of whieh geomancers and fortune tellers 
contrive to blind the eyes of the simple. 

According to this diagram, the compass is divided into 24 
points, designated by the characters for the four original diagrams 
of the book of changes, the twelve stems and eight of the ten 
branches of the sexegenary cycle. Stars good and bad—mostly 
bad—occupy several of these points, while several others are 
‘“empty’—unoccupied. ‘The two best of these rulers of the year 
are the ‘“‘ Memorialist” and the “Scholar.” The former occupies 
the north-west, and the latter the south-east; nearly all the other 
occupied points are ruled by more or less malignant stars, and 
unless other influences can be found to counteract these, it will 
be very unlucky to undertake any affair in these directions during 
this year. ‘This diagram is also used to lucate the most im- 
portant stars, good and bad, that rule the months, as indicated 
by the characters for the twelve stems and ten branches under 
each month. ,The diagram is followed by the statement that where 
repairs on a house are absolutely necessary in a direction or on a 
side of a house that is unlucky, let the owner do the work on 
days ruled by certain good stars, whose names are given, or else 
take advantage of the day on which the evil star or god leaves 
his station on a pleasure trip—which days are given in another 
place—call a crowd of workmen, and rush the work through 
before the malignant spirit gets back home again, and all will 
be well. 

The next two leaves give the time—day, hour and minute—of 
the beginning of each of the twenty-four terms, in each of the 


oO 
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eighteen provinces and the dependencies of the Empire, according 
to the difference of time from the meridian of Peking. 

After this, the rest of the almanac, except three leaves, is taken 
up with the phenomena for each month. 


The first thine that we notice is the lines of red characters 


that run along the top and bottom of each page. ‘These are 
the stars that rule the days—two good ones whose names are placed 
at the top, and two evil ones whose names are placed at the bottom, 
of each day. ‘These mutually resist each other, and it depends 
upon which is the strongest as to whether the day is a good or a 
bad one. ‘This point can only be determined accurately by pro- 
tessors of the art. But certain general directions are given by 
which common people may avoid serious mistakes. For example, 


the characters pul tsiang occur at intervals throughout the year to 
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indicate that the evil stars presiding on the days so marked have no 
power for harm. 

Another fact that we notice is that each day is under thé 
fluence of one of the five elements—metal, wood. wat 
and is presided over by one of the twer tyeeight 
which the zodiac is divided. hese const Oo 
succession for each day, without regard to the d; 


the number of davs in thi year, so that 


s sing. fand 
hsti, mao, always occur on Sunda Bach da, so under the 
rule of the twelve characters , mai, , ping, ting, chuh, 
pu, wet, cW’eng, siu, Wai, pi, four \ we luc four un- 


lucky, and four indifferent. ‘he four lucky ones are styled the f 





“ yellow road.” : 

Want of time and space ides mp civing o 
an epitome of the various phenomena noted under each month 
can only select a number of it here i there as specimens o 
the whole. 

The first month, which is called t] principal month, irae, 
that is it has thirty days. The three | tharacters at the head 
ot the second column unde r this ad " 
during this mouth the handle of the ereat d pper points toward 
that is, N.E. by E., at nightfal ‘he direction toward which 
handle of the great dipper, or northern bushel, points at neh 
has long been to the Chinese ‘ ast ym tL cloek. to show 
them the time of the ye: 

In the first column under this month, we find the followine 

a) é 

statement: The b nine 10 —_* 
day keng tz, the 12th, being a te: longing to the first month. 
The @ienstao, or producing intlu f heaven, moves toward the 
south, and hence, any one starting on a jou ‘y in this month, 
ought to start southward in ord pr nn 
and any building or repairing ough » be done he south sid 


or toward the south. ‘The Pien-teh, heavenly virtue. is in fi y, S. 
by S.E.; the yu heya i, moon’s subj] iting influence,—an evil 
is in sith, N.W. by N.: the esa. m ? aul ince. is i 
N.E. by N.3 the yueh-teh, moon’s vi ing, S. by S.B.; th 
Vite heheoh, 18a on’ s Ch nyunctio - j W by N \ 
fs’ NY, moow tu n ; 
by S.E., W. by N.W., avd d | luring th 
month for building, repairing, id 

In the second column under this month | d that t] 
east wind thaws the frozen @round, hi: 


move, fish swim up against the ice, the otter oli 
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fish, that is, eats the first fish of the season. (This last statement is 


an allusion to the Chinese eustom of taking a part of the first meal 
on New Year’s Day, and laying it on one side as an offering to the 
anclé nt ancestor who first tauoh the p pl » to eat cook ced food. So 
the otter is said not to iImmedia ely eat the first fish he catches, but 
to offer it in sacrifice, to the ancestor of all fishes, I suppose, and 
then eats it afterwards. ‘This form of expression occurs frequently in 
the almanac to indicate the time when animals or birds of prey catch 
the first prey of the season.) The wild goose goes north. (The 
wild goose is said to follow the yang-k’i, or male breath, in its 
annual migrations). Vegetables begin to move and sprout after 6 


he 97+] 


a.m. on the 27th, when the sun reaches the constellation ts’ tz. 
Stars belonging to the constellations Pegasus and Andromeda, 
Kiah, Ping, Keng and Jen, are lucky hours. 

Then follows a column for each day containing directions as to 
what may or may not be done on each day. ‘The first day is said 
to be unlucky for going on a journey. The second day is lucky for 
the following affairs: sending a memorial to the Emperor; enter- 


ing upon office ; betrothal; visiting or receiving friends; marriage ; 


moving: taking a bath; shaving the head; cutting out clothes ; 
raising the timbers for a new building—which must done at the 
hour shun, 7 a.m., (sometimes the fortunate hour for raising the 
principal beam of a new building occurs at or near midnight, and 
the workmen are called out of bed, when the hour arrives, to raise 
the timber); writing deeds; making a trade; collecting money ; 
sweeping the house; buying cattle; burial; opening drains and 
wells. The 4th day is indifferent. The 6th day is favorable for 
worshipping the Gods; taking a bath; shaving the head; cutting 
out clothes—which must be done at the hour mao, 3 a.m.; cutting 
down trees ; fshing and hunting. The llth is a lucky day for 
taking a bath; the 13th for worshipping; the I4th for going 
on a journey, or breaking ground for the foundation of a building. 


| =) 
The 18th is a lucky day for worship, dressing up in fine clothes— 
that is, for a feast or visit to friends—and this must be done at 
the hour wu, 11 a.m., and facing the S.W.; betrothal; visiting ; 
cutting out clothes ; repairing and building; raising a house—which 
must be done at the hour 11 a.m.; marking out a site for a grave ; 
opening a market; writing a deed; making a trade; collecting 
money; placing corner stones; planting; buying stock; digging 
a grave; funeral. The 20th is a good day for worship; taking a 
bath; sweeping the floor; curing disease; tearing down old houses 
and old walls. ‘The 22nd is a good day for entering school—which 


should be done at 9 a.m, The 28th is said to be a lucky day 
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for hiring servants. And the 29th is a good day for repairing 
roads. ‘The 22nd is an unlucky day for going on a journey, for 
moving, and for planting. ‘The 13th is unlucky for performing 
the operation of acupuncture. 

In the second month, the handle of the great dipper points 
toward mao—due east—at nightfall. The places for the stars 
Vien-teh, yueh-teh, &c., are given for this month as for the first 
month and for every month in the year. The producing influence 
of heaven—?t’ien-tao—moves 8.W. this month, and hence that is a 
lucky direction for going on a journey, and repairing and building. 
During this month the peach blooms; the oriole sings; the hawk 
changes to the turtle dove (this is the way that the disappearance 
of the hawk and the simultaneous appearance of the turtle dove 
are accounted for); the swallow comes; thunder is first heard and 
lightning first seen. The sun enters the constellation Aiang Inu 
on the 27th, after which the hours 2 a.m., 8 a.m., 2 p.m., 8 p.m. 
are lucky. We find the same instructions given as to lucky and 
unlucky days as in the first month. Some days are good for 
nearly everything, and some are bad for nearly everything, while 
others are apparently indifferent. And thus we find through all the 
months the same—to us—dreary repetition, and I need not detain 
you much longer with an examination of this part of it. Before 
passing on, however, it will be interesting to notice some of the 
statements about natural phenomena given under each month. 

In the 3rd month, it is said, the t’ung tree—old tree—blooms ; 
moles change to quails (thus accounting for the origin of quails, 
whose sly, creeping movements are similar to those of moles) ; 
rainbows are first seen; the duckweed begins to grow, &c. In the 
4th month the mole-cricket sings (this is called the devil’s 
messenger); earthworms come forth; wheat harvest arrives. In 
the 5th month the mocking bird, which is called ‘“ the turn-tongue,”’ 
stops singing; deer shed their horns. In the 6th month the 
warm breezes blow; the cricket sings in the wall; the hawk 
becomes ravenous; decaying grass produces fire-flies. In the 7th 
month the cool winds blow; the white dew falls; the hawk offers 
sacrifice to birds; heaven and earth begin to grow quiet; the 
autumn approaches. In the 8th month the wild geese begin to 
return south; the swallow leaves; the birds lay up winter stores ; 
thunder ceases; hibernating insects build their winter quarters. 
In the 9th month sparrows dive into large waters and become 
muscles; the crysanthemum blooms; the wolf offers sacrifice to 
animals; grass and trees become yellow and the leaves fall ; 
hibernating insects go into winter quarters. In the 10th month 
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the water freezes; pheasants dive into large waters and become 
clams; rainbows are no longer seen; the breath of heaven ascends 
and the breath of earth descends, and all things close up for winter. 
In the Llth month the nightingale ceases to sing; earthworms roll 
up into knots; the water-springs flow again. In the 12th month 
the wild goose turns on his journey northward; the magpies build 
their nests; chickens set; migrating birds fly very fast; the 
waters freeze hard. 

On the two leaves following the months are given the following 
items among others: 1. A table of years and the animals to 
which they belong, beginning with the 13th year of Kwang-sti and 
running’ up to one hundred and twenty years, to enable any one to 
easily find his age and the year of his birth. 2. A list of the days 
on which certain happy stars preside over the destinies of men—put 
here for convenience of reference. 3. A list of the days on which 
certain evil stars preside. 4. A list of the days on which certain 
evil stars are away from ‘heir stations—on a pleasure trip. 5. A 
list of the days on which the god whose duty it is to examine 
into the affairs of each family and report to heaven, occupies 
different positions in the house—as on a kwei mao day he is on the 
west side of the room; on the days keng tz, sin ts’iu, and jen 
yin, he is on the east side of the room, &c., and it is bad luck to 
disturb that side of the house on that day by placing a bed there, 
&c. These day-gods, as they are called, operate on 16 days out of a 
cycle of 60, and during the other 44 days they are off on other 
business or pleasure. 6. A list of the days on which the soul 
occupies different parts of the body, and where, consequently, 
acupuncture should not be performed on the day mentioned. For 
instance, on the first day of the month the soul is in the thumb, and 
acupuncture should not be performed on the thumb on that day. 
On the 2nd day of the month the soul is in the outside ankle, and 
acupuncture is, as the doctors say, contra-indicated there. On the 
10th day it is in the back; on the 15th it is spread over the whole 
body, and hence acupuncture is not to be performed at all on that 
day. On the 26th the soul is in the stomach, and so on. 7. A 
list of generally unlucky days for certain operations that are 
named. It is unlucky on any kiah day to open a granary; on 
any ting day to shave the head; on any sim day to mix soy; on 
any ts’iu day to dress up in fine clothes; on any wet day to take 
medicine; on any sheng day to set upa bed; on any haz day to 
get married; on any sih day to eat dog meat. 8. A list of days 
on which to worship the kitchen God. 9. A list of days on which 
to wash the head. 10. A list of the days on which the star 
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?ien-ho—heavenly fire—presides over the affairs of the world, and 

on which it is unlucky to build thatched roof houses. 

But though there is a lot more of this on the same strain, I 
forbear, lest I weary you out. The last leaf contains the names of 
the nineteen members of the board of astronomy whose mighty 
work we have been examining. 

In studying a work like this, one is more than ever impressed 
with the desperate condition—mental and moral—of the Chinese. 
What a terrible yoke of bondage weighs upon them. How can it 
ever be broken from off their necks? The dissemination of 
scientific knowledge through the mission and government schools 
that are being established in many places, will, no doubt, do much 
to clear away the fogs of igaorance that envelope the minds of the 
people. But nothing short of the knowledge of God, the Almighty 
Father who made all things and who upholds all things by the word 
of his power, can free them from their dreadful bondage to 
superstition and fear of devils, and give them that glorious liberty 
in which we rejoice as the children of God. 

Nore.—It should be borne in mind that the directions given in the Almanac about 
lucky and unlucky days, etc., are not sent forth in the form of an Imperial 
Decree making it the law of the land that the affairs indicated should or should 
not be done on certain days. It is rather the publication of what has been 


established by Imperial Authority as the correct system, and all others, of 
which there are many, are false and unreliable. 





Historical Landmarks of Macao. 
Bz O56. .d. Cz THOMSON, M.D. 


1837 January. Hew Kew issues a memorial against the admis- 
4. sion of opium, in the supplementary statement to which 
he remarks: ‘ Furthermore, in regard to the residence of the foreign 
barbarian at Macao, the prohibitory enactments are very full and 
clear. But I have heard that it has of late been usual for the 
barbarians to sit in large native sedans, and to hire natives to carry 
them. . . Moreover their merchant ships are not allowed by the 
regulations to discharge their cargoes clandestinely at Macao. . . 
They send their finer and lighter goods on board the boats called 
‘fast-crabs’ from Kumsing Moon and other places, for sale. The 
coarser and heavier goods they unlawfully send in cargo boats direct 
to the Stadt-house at Macao. . . But the extreme case is this: 
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at Macao, on the outside of the gate called the Ditch-gate, are very 
numerous graves of the natives. In the second month of the 
present year the foreigners made a wide road there, levelling 
entirely the graves. The subprefect reported this to his superiors, 
and a deputy was sent to reprehend the foreigners. These, however, 
would not make acknowledgment of their offense; and when the 
officers sent men to repair the tombs, they even led on their barbar- 
ian slaves, and beat the native police and people. . . Such 
outrageous, overbearing, and lawless conduct arises wholly from 
this, that the local officers thinking forbearance to be the most 
quiet policy, seek only to obtain present freedom from disturbance, 
and hence give occasion for being treated with slight and contempt. 
Macao is within the jurisdiction of the district Heangshan, and 
on all sides of it there are naval stations. For all its daily neces- 
saries, it is compelled to look to us. . . Should, therefore, the 
least insubordination be shown by the foreigners, there would be no 
difficulty in immediately having their lives in our hands. I have 
been told that a former magistrate of that district, named Pang- 
choo, on account of the pride and profligacy of these barbarians, 
removed from among them all the native dealers and merchants, 
and allowed no commercial intercourse on the part of natives with 
them, till the barbarians, trembling with fear, were at once brought 
to order. This is yet in the recollection of the gentry of Heangshan. 
Since a district magistrate could effect thus much, would the 
barbarians dare even to move if the great officers of the country 
would make a display of their power. . . A respectful memor- 
ial.”—China Repos., v. 398. 

January. Governor T'ang sends a deputation of three officers and 
the Hong merchants to Macao to confer with British Supt. Elliot. 

1837, February 11th. His Excellency Adriio A. da Silvena 
Pinto, Governor elect of Macao, disembarked with his lady and 
family, on the Praya Grande, with the usual honors, and was after- 
wards installed in office. 

May Ist. Rey. I. J. Roberts, of the Southern (U.S.) Baptist 
Mission of ‘'Tai-ping’ fame, arrived at Macao. Among several 
tracts issued here was a Catechism in the Macao Dialect, of seven 
leaves, in 1840. In 1842 he located at Hongkong, the first mis- 
sionary to settle there.— Missionary Memorials, p. 94. 

July 4th. The American ship Morrison sailed from Macao for 
Lewchew and Japan on an expedition of investigation and to return 
some shipwrecked Japanese.—J?epos., xi. 255. 

October 25th. An Imperial Edict is communicated to the 
Hong merchants by the Hoppo requiring four “depraved Canton 
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foreign merchants” to be “speedily and with severity expelled” to 
Macao.—Id m, vi. 296. 

“Tt is only of late years after great intercession, that the 
Portuguese have been allowed to appoint a European magistrate to 
preside over their countrymen. Macao is particularly the residence 
of the ladies of the Captains of Indiamen, and others of the fair 
sex, as it is well known that they are not permitted to go up the river 
with their husbands. No foreign woman is allowed to enter China. 
This has been the law for a great length of time, and the attempt 
to break through it has occasioned some of the most serious disputes 
which the EK. I. Co. ever had with the local authorities.’””-— Downing’s 
Fanqui in China, vol. i., p. 30. 

1838, February. The passage boats between Macao and Can- 
ton have again fallen under the law of the great men, whose duty 
it is to restrain foreigners; and again they are forbidden to sail on 
the inner waters. Out of the Alpha twenty-three chests of opium 
were taken by the Chinese off Macao about two weeks ago.—China 
Repos., vi. 486. 

April 7th. A Macao opium dealer, “‘ Kwo Seping,” by the 
law that those who deal in opium shall be punished according to the 
law against those who trade in prohibited goods (namely, military 
stores and weapons) was publicly strangled on a cross outside the 
wall near St. Antonio gate by express command of the Emperor, 
as a warning to others not to engage in exporting sycee or introdu- 
cing opium, and was interred near the spot where he was strangled. 
—Idein, vi. 607. 

July 5th. A Hospital was opened at Macao by Dr. Peter 
Parker under the auspices of the “ Medical Missionary Society in 
China,” in substantial buildings, with accommodations for 200 
patients, including a garden and spacious grounds in a very healthy 
and pleasant situation, overlooking the inner harbor and well adapted 
to the uses of a Hospital or for a Medical College, should it ever 
become expedient to appropriate them in this manner; selected by 
President Colledge and purchased by the Society at a cost of $5,000, 
though originally costing $20,000, being sold below its real value 
for this benevolent purpose. Seven hundred patients were received 
into the Hospital during the term, towards the close of which many 
had to be sent away from the inexpediency of receiving them for a 
few days only. An unexpected auxiliary in winning confidence was 
found, in that sundry of their idols, according to the interpretation 
of the Chinese priests, encouraged a large number of their votaries 
to apply to the foreign physician with assurance of success. ‘lhe 
Hospital was temporarily closed October Ist, as the addition and 
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repairs to the Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton having been com- 
pleted, and the period having arrived when, according to public 
notice previously given, it should be re-opened, Dr. Parker was 
obliged to return thither. 

The first quarterly Report of this Hospital was published by 
Dr. Parker at Canton from the Chinese Repository Office in 1838. 
(See 1839, July Ist, and 1842, September 28th.) 

July 12th. Admiral Sir F. L. Maitland, K.C.B., in the flagship 
Wellesley, passed into Macao roads, and on the 17th landed with 
his family; took his final departure October 4th. 

September 5th. The Boletim Official do Governa de Macao 
issued its first number under the patronage of the Government. In 
January, 1839, the name was changed to Gazeta de Macao and not 
long afterwards again to O Portuguez na China. It was issued 
every Friday, and took the place of the Macaista Imparcial and the 
Chronica de Macao, both of which had ceased publication. 

A few months after the first issue of the Doletim Official the O 
Commercial was commenced, and continued till near the middle of 
1842, when it went the way of its predecessor to the tomb of the 
Capulets. (See 1854, 1836, Repos., Xl. 110.) 

September 22nd. The French frigate I? Artemise, 52 guns and 
425 men, having on board Mr. Ferdinand Barrot, arrived at Macao 
from Manila. 

Up to 1858 Mr. Thos. Beale’s aviary of curious and beautiful 
birds was one of the principal attractions of Macav. It was a wire 
house about 40 feet long and 50 feet high, surmounted by a 
dome, and contained a variety of shrubs and even large trees with 
basket nests. The greatest attraction was a living bird of Paradise 
from the Moluccas, which was in the owner’s possession eighteen 
years; also a magnificent peacock from Damaun, besides nearly 
thirty species of pheasants, among them the Reevés’s pheasant from 
the north, whose longest tail-feathers approach the extraordinary 
dimensions of six feet, forming a magnificent train. Four cocks 
were brought to Canton in 1830 and purchased for $180, also the 
medallion pheasant with a beautiful membrane of resplendent colors 
—purple, red and green; large assortment of macaws and cockatoos, 
a pair of superb crowned pigeons (Goura coronata), several Nicobar 
ground pigeons, Mandarin ducks with their brilliant and variegated 
plumage, except during four summer months when changing 
feathers; and some one hundred and fifty other birds of different 
sorts. Mr. Bennett tells how during a total eclipse of the sun, that 
feathered colony, if not in consternation at the event, was exceeds 
ingly perplexed at the rapid and untimely termination of the day, 
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and all retired supperless to bed; they received, however, a surprise 
at the briefness of the night, for, before they could be well asleep 
the cocks crowed at the reappearance of the sun, and all again 
resumed their daily amusements and occupations. 

The Botanic Garden which contained this aviary was also a 
valuable collection of trees and plants and upwards of 2,500 pots, 
mostly Chinese flowers, probably the richest collection of Chinese 
flowers ever made by any foreigner—and has in fact served 
as the nursery in which some of the rarest productions of China 
have been prepared for transmission to the west. A table giving 
the average of rain in the mean of its fall at Macao during 16 years, 
furnished by Mr. Beale, is found in the Chinese Repository., vol. i., 
p- 491.—Davis’s Chinese, ii. 318; Bennett’s Wanderings, &c., ii. 50 
(see 1841, December 10th.) 


Educational Work in Swatow. 
BY MR. WM. PATON. 


HE following notes were originally written to aid a missionary 

in the preparation of a lecture, but the writer, thinking they 

might be of use to the rest of his missionary brethren in China, asks 
for them a place in The Recorder. 

Of late a good deal has appeared in this magazine on the relation 
of the Boarding School to the Theological Seminary, but very little 
on the general subject of missionary educational work, and still less 
have we been favoured with details of the working of any particular 
school or system of education. It would be a great help to the cause 
of education if all those missionaries who have charge of schools would 
publish, for the benefit of their brethren, their experiences of the 
practical working of these schools, giving, among others, such details 
as the kind of school, the number of pupils, and the class of people 
from which they are drawn, the rate of fees, the difficulties and 
encouragements met with, and the career of the pupils after leaving 
the school. 

It is hoped that the following imperfect sketch, along with the 
suggestions now made, may result in the important subject of 
education occupying a more prominent place in the magazine than it 
has hitherto done. 
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I. Elementary Schools. 

Almost since the beginning of the English Presbyterian Mission 
in Swatow there has been a larger or smaller number of scholars at 
our oldest stations, but about six years ago this part of the work was 
systematized, a graded four years’ course of study appointed, and the 
number of schools increased. This was due to a growing conviction 
of the importance of giving all the children of our Church members a 
good elementary education. This elementary course of study embraces 
the reading and memorizing of the Holy Scriptures and other 
Christian books, the native classics, writing the Chinese character, 
reading and writing Romanized Chinese, geography, and arithmetic. 
Last year we had seven schools with 67 pupils, who paid $60 fees. 

Miss Black, of the Women’s Missionary Association, has succeeded 
in opening three girls’ day-schools with a total attendance of forty— 
eighteen of whom are the children of heathen parents. Unlike many 
other missions, we get very few non-christian children to attend our 
boys’ schools, probably because we expect them to read Christian 
literature, and to pay the usual amount of fees. But, indeed, in 
prosecuting the work of education, it is our chief aim to train the 
children of the native Christians, believing that the outlay thus 
expended will tell more for good on the country than if expended 
on the children of heathen parents. 


II. Middle School for Boys. 


This Boarding School was opened in 1877, and now draws its 
supply of scholars almost entirely from the best pupils of the elemen- 
tary congregational schools. 

The average attendance is 25, which is not so large as it used to 
be, as we now require a higher standard of age, fees, and ability from 
applicants for admission. The present minimum age for admission is 
13 full years. Every boy admitted must have passed the third of the 
yearly examinations appointed for the primary school. The annual 
fee is $6. 

The subjects taught are the more advanced stages of those pre- 
scribed for the country schools, with the addition of history, Chinese 
composition, singing, and three or four different sciences—one each 
year in rotation. 

The pupils of the Middle School meet every Lord’s Day as a 
Sabbath School, conducted by some of our theological students, who 
go out every Sunday either to supply stations where there is no 
preacher, or to evangelize. 

Of upwards of 100 boys who have remained a longer or shorter 
period in the Middle School during the ten years of its existence, 
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fifteen have become theological students, four medical students, and 
one is doing good work as our head printer. Of the first of these 
three classes, some have finished their college course, are now acting 
as teachers or preachers, and a few have left the service of the 
mission. 

Hitherto, 60 per cent. of the pupils have left the Middle School 
before completing the four years’ course of study mapped out for 
them, but we hope to reduce this number by exacting from the parents 
of all the boys admitted in future, a more decided promise to keep 
them at school for the above period. However, the teaching which 
these lads have received in our boarding school is fitted to make 
them intelligent, holy, and zealous Christians, and, consequently, 
better citizens. The subsequent conduct of some, it is true, shows 
that the good seed sown had fallen upon unprepared soil, but let us 
hope that their hearts may soon be softened by showers from the 
Holy Spirit, and the now dormant seed shall then be quickened and 
made fruitful. The proportion of such boys is certainly not greater 
than in the generality of schools in Christian lands. 

Nearly all the scholars who have studied the regulation number 
of years, have been, at one period or other before leaving school, 
received into full Church membership. 

Just as the elementary schools furnish pupils for the Middle 
School, so the latter helps to feed our Theological Seminary. At the 
close of last session six boys left the Middle School, having studied 
therein for four years. These were all rather young to enter the 
College, and I hear that the parents of some of them have difficulty 
in finding employment for them. ‘This, among other reasons, seems 
to point to the desirability of having an industrial department in con- 
nection with the school. It may sometimes happen that a young 
man who has passed through the boarding-school is unsuited to be 
received as a theological student, and not having been trained to any 
business, he finds it hard to obtain a livelihood. In the meantime we 
are seeking to obviate the difficulty by raising the age of admission 
to the school. Although the fees paid by the pupils do not cover the 
cost of maintenance, yet in many cases the loss to the parents of 
their boys’ homework is considerable, and the fact that the parents 
are willing to suffer it and send their children to school shows that 
they look to the spiritual well-beit e of the ir offspring, at least, if 
not to that of the Church in general. 

Of late, a great deal has been said, and still more been thought, 
on the subject of boardingeschools and the native ministry. I ean 


not now enter into a full consideration of the question, bat would like 


simply to offer a few remarks thereon. And first I would say that 
Pp!) : 
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however it may be with some schools, the pupils of the English Pres- 
byterian Middle School in Swatow are not exactly reared in a “ hot- 
bed,” and do not spend their whole time in reading, eating, and 
sleeping. They are made to carry water and attend to house-cleaning. 
They engage in healthful sports and in gardening; and above all, they 
spend four months of the year at their own homes with all the in- 
fluences, good and bad, spiritual and physical, which are to be found 
there, and thus the child-plants are periodically subjected to that 
hardening process so much desired by those who dread the too genial 
air of the hot-house boarding-school. I can in some measure 
sympathize with those who fear that by taking young men directly 
from the Middle School into the College before their characters have 
been tested by contact with the world, we shall only be rearing 
“effeminate” and useless preachers, and who think that it is better 
for those who finish their school course to go home and engage in 
agriculture or some other branch of business, and after the lapse of 
two or three years, if they still desire to serve the Lord in the minis- 
try, to apply for admission into the Theological Seminary. This plan 
has its advantages and disadvantages, one of the latter being that 
when once a man gets habituated to any business or manual labour by 
which he earns his living, it is very difficult for him to leave it and 
become a student, however anxious be may at first have been to 
become one. And even if he gives up his employment to prepare for 
the ministry, he has to re-learn much that he has forgotten after 
leaving the boarding-school. All must admit that educated and 
zealous native preachers are invaluable, and having once got hold of 
a promising youth, I feel indined to keep him and try to make him 
such a one. Of course, if after receiving a liberal training, or during 
the process of receiving it, the student should be found to lack those 
qualities and graces which alone can make education of any value, 
there is no necessity for further employing him as an evangelist. 
Very few of our Swatow students are permanently employed as 
preachers until they have been tested for one or two years in the 
capacity of school teachers. There are difficulties connected with both 
of the plans compared above, but if we. are to have boarding schools, 
would it not be well to admit into them only lads of a somewhat 
advanced age, say 15, such as have therefore had considerable contact 
with men and things, who are in a great degree fitted to make choice 
of life-work, and who are able to fully profit by the instruction and 
advice they receive while at school ? Until L am convinced that the 
boarding-school system is morally wrong, I shall continue to believe 
that the pupil in his studies meets with no greater moral danger and 
temptation than the unpaid and illiterate preacher in the course of his 
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labours, and that the same God who protects the latter, can also the 
former. In short, where the question is not of radically right and 
wrong systems, but merely as to each possessing some advantage 
which the other lacks, it matters comparatively little through which 
system a Christian worker is obtained, the all-important thing being 
the felt presence of the Master’s Spirit in him. That Spirit which 
impels a Chinaman for Christ’s sake to give up any lucrative employ- 
ment, which usually is so dear to him, and become a preacher of the 
Word, is the very same Spirit which keeps a college-bred youth from 
insincerity and “effeminacy,” and makes him willing to ‘endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.”’ 
III. Theological Hall. 

Having already referred to several points connected with the 
training of preachers, my remarks under the above head will be brief. 
The present seminary for the training of preachers and teachers was 
opened in 1870. Last year there were seventeen students, receiving 
as support from $2 to $4 per month. The students are drawn from 
two sources, one being the Middle School, and the other the 
various country congregations where may be found young men of 
good character, who are more or less able to read, and who have 
shown themselves anxious for the conversion of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The curriculum of study is for the most part embraced in the 
following list of subjects which the candidates for license are required 
to be examined in :—Reading the Scriptures in the literary and collo- 
quial styles, and knowledge of the contents; theology ; analysis of a 


text in a clven time: written discourses! geography ; history and 


chronology ; reading and writing of Romi:.ized vernacular ; arithme- 
tie; astronomy; comparison of Christianity with the religions of 
China; and, lastly, some of the Chinese classics. Astronomy is one 


ot four sciences which are taught in rotation to the 


students as cir- 
cumstances permit. Instruction in singing is also regularly imparted. 

In connection with the Hakka branch of our Swatow mission 
work, there is now one licentiate ; and in connection with the Hoklo 
branch, one licentiate and one native pastor. 

Every year, during the month of August, all our Hoklo preachers 
and teachers assemble in Swatow for examination and instruction in 
prescribed portions of Seripture. 

LV. Girls’ Boa ling Si hool. 

This school was begun in 1873, and from that time to this has 
been conducted by the married ladies of the mission, aided now and 
again by the paid agents of the Women’s Missionary Association. It 
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is at present supported by this Association, although the building was 
erected, and the pupils for many years supported, by a kind friend of 
the mission living in Seotland—Mr. Buchanan. 

Since the opening of the school, altogether about 110 girls have 
received instruction, including tventy-three at present in attendance. 

The parents of the girls are now more willing to pay for their 
education, and the minimum annual fee received is $3 per child. 

The girls are allowed home for three mouths in the year, and it 
is the desire of the te: ‘iers to muke ‘heir school-life as like as 
possible (with the exception of education and cleanliness) to their 
home-life. 

The advantages of this school are very great. Not only do the 
girls themselves receive the benefits of a good elementary education, 
but some of them afterwards put it tu good use in teaching the women 
and girls of the villages to which they belong. All the girls after 
leaving the school are married to Christians, of whom a large 
proportion are teachers or preachers who find in them true 
helpmates. 

V. Bible- Women. 

The Women’s Missionary Association of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, deploring the neglected condition of the women of China, 
and recognizing that the large amount of influence which the latter 
exercise in their homes would, if properly directed, be a powerful 
factor in the conversion of China, secured the services of Miss 
Ricketts, who, in 1878, came out at her own expense to teach, by 
precept and example, Chinese women how to lead their sisters to the 
Saviour. Other two ladies are now associated with Miss Ricketts in 
this work. 

Out of the whole number of women who have attended the 
training institution, seven have been considered fit to be appointed as 
Bible-women, and at present there is a class of six under instruction. 

VI. Printing Pre SS. 

I cannot close this notice of educational work in Swatow, without 
referring in a word to the aid lent by our Press, which is certainly a 
great educational power, and which has been in operation for about 
seven years. It issues works in Romanized colloquial both for the 
native church and foreign students of Chinese. These works com- 
prise portions of Scripture, vocabularies, Church Miscellany, tracts, 
and school-books. 

It ought to be understood that all our instruction is conveyed 
through the sole medium of the Chinese language, and that it is 
distinctively religious in character. 
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Netherlands’ India—An Appeal without a Response. 


BOUT ten years ago the Rev. Dr. Schreiber, Secretary of the 
Rheim (Barmen) Missionary Society, gave an account of his 
Society’s efforts in Netherlands’ India, at Mildmay.* He said 
that Mohammedism was spreading with astonishing rapidity, 
especially in Java. “At present in Java almost all the whole 
population (twenty-one millions) is Mohammedan, at least in name ; 
a great deal of heathenism still being cone sxaled under the surface. 
On Sumatra the fourth part is still heathen. On Borneo and in the 
Celebes, perhaps about one half; but wherever in Dutch Indies 
a heathen population is in contact with Mohammedism, the 
latter is advancing steadily.” In fact, wherever the Dutch govern- 
ment extends, Mohammedism is spreading. Dr. 8. does not 
charge this government with “ knowingly and wilfully propagating 
Mohammedism,” but, as he says, “ here Mohammedism steps in to 
do that which Christianity ought, but neglects, to do.” 

Dr. 8. speaks of the workers already on the field, and of their 
utter insufficiency to occupy the whole field. This field in some 
parts has been wonderfully productive. In Ninnahassa, or Celebes, 
in 1886, out of a population of 138,026, there is a nominal Christian 
population of 115,561. But “there is only one Ninnahassa in the 
Archipelago.” In many parts where there is a large nominal 
Christian population, ‘the poor churches are quite neglected and 
forsaken,” and are now fast falling before Mohammedan influences. 
Ten years ago, Dr. S. said, his Society could not increase the 
staff of workers, and it has not increased them. He made a strong 
appeal for other workers, assuring all that the government would 
allow other nationalities to work freely, as the Germans do, in 
Neth. India. 

The part of his address I wish to emphasize is this—‘ Will no 
other Missionary Society step in, in order to avert such a reproach to 
the Christian name? I want to make an earnest appeal upon all 
the Missionary Societies in England, America, and Australia.” 
This appeal, as yet, has had no response. Surely before long there 
will be a willingness to consider the claim of Malaysia, especially the 
claims of the twenty-seven millions of Neth. India. All that the 
Christians of England are doing for the thirty-five millions of 
Malaysia is being done by the Sarawak (S.P.G.) Mission in Borneo, 





* Mildmay Conference of Foreign Missions Report, 1878, pp. 137 and 155. 
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and by a few scattered workers in Singapore and Penang, with 
occasional visits to the peninsula. There is only one solitary 
American missionary to represent the Christianity of America in 
this wide region. Let me now give a few facts as to the present 
state of missions in Netherlands’ India, with a few other facts to be 
well pondered by thoughtful Christians. The Dutch possessions ex- 
tend from Atcheen in Sumatra to New Guinea, and contain 612,520 
square miles, with a population of 27 millions under the Dutch flag. 
Among all the vast multitude of souls there are only 69 Dutch and 
German missionaries, and 24 government mission “helpers.’”’ These 
“helpers” are in government pay. Their sphere and all their 
movements are regulated by the officials, and though they speak 
Malay, are only allowed to work among the nominal Christians. The 
missionaries alone are free to go to the heathen and Mohammedans 
with the gospel. Of the 93 missionaries on the field (always includ- 
ing the 24 government “ helpers’’) fully 70 have arrived since 1879, 
the result no doubt of the reaction in university and college life in 
favour of evangelical doctrine and many forms of aggressive Chris- 
tian efforts in the Netherlands and Germany. ‘The 69 missionaries 
are as follows:—6 from the Meth. Miss. Society (Rotterdam), 6 from 
the Neth. Miss. Association (Rotterdam), 8 from the Utrecht 
Miss. Association (Utrecht), |! from the Neth. Ref. Miss. Association 
(Amsterdam), 3 from the Ermelo Miss. Association (Ermelo), 4 
from the Mennonite Miss. Association (Amsterdam), 4 from the 
Hague Home and Foreign Miss. Society (Hague), 3 from the 
Christian Reformed Church (Leyden), 1 self-supporting Dutch 
Missionary. There are, besides these Dutchmen, 34 German 
Missionaries, of whom 28 are from the Barmen Mission, supported 
by the sub-society at Amsterdam; the rest are of the Berlin 
Mission. These missionaries do not live together in large centres, 
but scatter themselves in families among the natives. In Java 
there are 24, in Sumatra 19, in Mias 5, Lorreo 7, Celebes 11, 
Sumba I, Timor 1, Rotti 1, Wetter 1, Buru 1, Ceram 2, N. Guinea 
5, Jilolo 2, Saugi 3, Talau 2, Saparina 2, Amboina 4, Ternate 1, 
Letti 1, Haruku 1. 

According to census (1885-1886) there were native Christians 
—Malayan races 235,070, Chinese 939 (but not one missionary 
able to speak Chinese), and natives of India 121. In Dutch 
Timor there are 33,015 nominal Christians, with only one 
government helper, ‘Truly the harvest is plenteous, but the 
labourers few. 
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Missionaries’ Manners. 


puat the subject of this essay must not be neglected, though 

it may be considered one of secondary importance, will be 
readily admitted by most, if not all, of the readers of The Recorder. 
But it is a subject hard to treat of profitably ; for it is beset with 
prejudices, and with reference to it we are inclined to say to our 
brother, ‘“ Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye’—and, behold, 
beams are in our own eyes. Notwithstanding, what follows is 
submitted in the hope that no honest attempt to publish truth can 
be made in vain. 

The manners of missionaries are probably quite as good as 
those of any other class of men; yet it is often seen, and sometimes 
painfully felt, that in their social intercourse missionaries are not 
all they should be. Nor is this a state of affairs much to be 
wondered at, for social life among missionaries is attended with 
peculiar difficulty. In cities of this Empire there are associated 
men and women, married and single, of American, British, and 
Continental missionary societies ; of different creeds and denomina- 
tions; of different ages, dispositions, educations, habits, and 
tastes; men and women who are supported differently, some on 
much larger salaries than others. And the members of these 
heterogeneous groups are of necessity thrown much together; to a 
great extent, also, they are dependent one on another, not only for 
social pleasure, but for any expression of social life and united effort. 

That the difficulty may be understood more clearly, let a class 
or two be specified. On the part of some, then, there is want of 
experience—either experience in life generally, or experience in 
missionary life particularly. Not a few come to the mission-field 
direct from the schoolroom. And though it is said that the first 
thing to be learned at school is manners, we do not as a rule look 
to the schoolboy, or even to the man fresh from college, for the 
most perfect embodiment of politeness; not because young students 
are destitute of good sense and kind feeling, but because most of 


>) 


them have not had the requisite opportunities for acquiring social 
culture. However, suppose that the boy has learned good manners 
at school, suppose that the new missionary is a person of good- 
breeding in every way, missionary life is so unique, so unlike life 
at home, that one needs time to adapt himself to the changed 
circumstances, and, if in this process he does not make mistakes, 
it will be wonderful indeed. On the part of others, who are 
determined to preserve and to assert their individuality, there 
seems to be the opinion that, in order to do so, the common forms 
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of good behaviour may and must be ignored or overridden. Such 
individuals have to be indulged by the well-bred; and they are 
kindly spoken of as ‘“ privileged characters,’ which may mean 
that any originality of behaviour they display, is only a development 
of original sin in the direction of rudeness. But apart from such 
considerations, the living among a people of a hard language and 
of strange customs, and in a climate that is enervating to most 
foreigners, is severely taxing, trying, and wearying, even on the 
best behaved. Now is there any help for all this? 

It is taken for granted that it is scarcely necessary to say to 
missionaries that there is help in prayer. Yes, let it never be 
forgotten, that earnest prayer gives real help in every difficulty. 
But let us see what other available assistance there is. 

In these days of large liberty there is much impatience with 
anything like restraint. Sometimes even the law-abiding think 
that rules are irksome. But, though forms are not to be followed 
slavishly, though rules are made for men and not men for rules, 
still, both forms and rules are indispensible. Man has been 
constituted a social being; therefore, in accordance with his 
nature, he must and will have intercourse with his fellows. And 
if this intercourse is not to lead to ‘‘ confusion’ and every evil 
work,” if it is to be beneficial and easy, it must be regulated by 
prescribed methods—that is, by rules of propriety. So, then, the 
missionary, whatever else he may be, should be a gentleman—a 
gentle, a genteel man, a well-behaved person. Not only so, the 
missionary ought moreover to be a Christian gentleman. Let him 
beware of the error that Christianity and politeness are opposed to 
each other. Christianity and hypocrisy are so opposed. But 
though there is much hollowness and deceit under the forms of 
politeness as practised by many, politeness does not require 
hypocrisy ; politeness requires men not to be offensive or quarrel- 
some, it requires them to be affable and obliging. And although 
politeness cannot make men really friendly and kind, it does not a 
little good service; for instance, would it be possible for China’s 
crowded millions to exist together, if they were not at least 
formally polite? ‘The truth is, that the spirit of Christianity is 
the spirit of true politeness. Not that true politeness merely is 
Christianity. Christianity essentially is life in aud for Christ. 
3ut Christianity requires men uot only to seem, but really to be 
friendly and kind one to another. Indeed, it is the polite religion ; 
for true politeness is unly the expression of Christian feeling 
towards our fellow-men; so that, whatever is Christian is not rude, 
and whatever is rude is not Christian. 
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A writer on society remarks: “It is a great glory for a 
Christian to be able to say that all refinement and all civilization 
lead men—as far as their conversation is concerned—to the practice 
of Christianity. It is a great satisfaction to feel that Christianity 
is eminently the religion of civilization and society. ‘he great 
law which distinguishes Christianity from every other creed, that 
of brotherly love and self-denial, is essentially the law which we 
find at the basis of all social observances. Meekness is the most 
beautiful virtue of the Christian; modesty, the most commendable 
in a well-bred man. Peace is the object of Christian laws; 
harmony, that of social observances. Self-denial is the exercise of 
the Christian; forgetfulness of self, that of the well-bred. Trust 
in one another unites Christian communities; confidence in the 
good intentions of our neighbours is that which makes society 
possible. To be kind to one another is the object of Christian 
converse; to entertain one another, that of social intercourse. 
Pride, selfishness, ill-temper, are alike opposed to Christianity and 
good-breeding. 

It is evident, then, that the followers of Him who not only 
taught, but also practised to perfection, meekness and lowliness, 
modesty and forbearance, ought not to be excelled by others in 
politeness; that the Christian graces should not only dwell in 
their hearts, but also be manifest in their conduct. It need not 
be objected that many Christians are not expert in all the 
conventionalities of modern civilization; for any one who has 
Christian feeling and common sense may become truly polite in any 
circumstances. ‘The great trouble is, that Christian feeling and 
common sense are not sufficiently exercised. Among little things, 
take for example, teasing. To find pleasure in causing pain or 
inconvenience to others—even slight pain or slight inconvenience— 
can never be Christian nor polite. Nor can such conduct be 
atoned for by slapping the sufferer in the face with a “ Beg 
pardon.” See Prov. xxvii. 18, 19. 

It is evident, too, since Christianity is cosmopolitan, and true 
politeness is cosmopolitan, that, if missionaries would bear this in 
mind, better things might be hoped for among them. Regenerated 
human nature is not here perfected human nature, though it has 
the germ of perfection within it: yet in proportion as missionaries 
of every church, and country, and condition, endeavour to keep the 
laws of the household of faith, so shall they commingle socially 
with mutual ease, comfort, and enjoyment; and others shall glorify 
our Father who is in heaven when they “behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethern to dwell together in unity.” 
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This subject has also an important bearing on the missionaries’ 
intercourse with the natives—Christian and heathen. But to trace 
out the branches of a principle, whose graceful ramifications afford 
world-wide protection, is not the design of one who would 

B. Courrgvvs. 


The Gods of Corea. 
BY REV. J. ROSS. 


ELIEVING that for the purpose of comparing with the gods of 

other nations it might be interesting to publish a list of Corean 
gods, I write out for the Recorder, notes taken some years ago on 
this subject and revised at this time of writing. 

lst.—Noshin, or gods of the road. Some say these are name- 
less, others state that the deity in charge of roads in the plains and 
valleys is Kiang Dsuya or Tai Goong’s daughter. She is worshipped 
in China at the laying of every house foundation. In Corea at 
every stage of 5 or 10 li there is a small shrine similar to the 
shrines to the Virgin on the continent of Europe. Worship may 
be at any time performed at these, but always before starting on 
a journey. 

2nd.—Shanshin is the Mountain God whose duty it is to protect 
from the tiger. His shrines are confined to the mountain. Offerings 
to these two consist solely of rice and water. 

3rd.—Goosiw dang is a small shrine on the highest point 5 la 
from every city. Every traveller here prays for a successful 
journey. This god is said to be the same as the ancient Forest 
God of China. 

4th.—Toji shin is the local tutelary deity, worshipped in spring 
and autumn by the presentation of paper behind each house. 
Additional offerings may be made according to pleasure. 

5th.—Shiung whang miao is the generic name given to tutelary 
deities whose jurisdiction extends more widely than the last. There 
is one for every li, one for every “square” or collection of villages, 
one for every district, and one for every Fw (city), thus corresponding 
to the civil division of the country. ‘To these, offerings are presented 
in ring and autumn, of an ox, food, spirits and fruit. These are 
o sed with huwte Thei bi ffering bv ll the 
people of the li (district), &c., which on its presentation to the god is 
fairly divided among the people offering, and by them taken to their 
homes and eaten. A district presents one or several oxen. 
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6th.—Buddhist Temples, with three Buddhas and eighteen 
Lohan or Nahan, are common, but all among the mountains, where 
worship is performed mainly by and for the numerous monks and 
nuns. Occasionally some women resort to them for special gifts. 

7th.—Gwanje, the god of war, has two temples in the capital— 
one outside the south gate, the other outside the east gate. The 
only other temple to this god is a recently opened one in Yichow. 

8th.—Dan goon is the name of the temple in Pingyang to the 
original founder of the Corean people, who was contemporary with 
the Chinese Yao Wang. Worship is conducted only by the magis- 
trate of that city. It is regrettable that no facts can be gleaned 
about this personage. 

9th.—To Kitsu, the Corean King, invested Wang of Chaohien by 
Woo Wang there is a temple in Pingyang where the city 'Tsambog 
Mandarin is the only worshipper. 

10th.—Nong wang, the god of rain and water, has no temple; 
his worship is by women at the brink of a river or other water. 

11th.—Confucius is worshipped at new and full moon in the 
capital and every magisterial city. As in China, there is no image 
in the temple, it being represented by a tablet. ‘The only sheep 
seen in Corea are those purchased in Manchuria to be offered in 
sacrifice at the temple of Confucius. 

12th.—Jo wang, the kitchen god, is worshipped on New Years’ 
Day and at full moon by every family, but there is neither temple 
nor image. 

13th.—The Ancestral Tablet is worshipped four times a year and 
on the occasion of every death. I may note that the Da In Kun, on 
his return journey to Corea, is reported to have said that with the 
exception of its opposition to ancestral worship he saw no reason 
why Corea should not in a very few years be a Christian nation. 
The same sentiment is repeated by the Mandarin bearing tribute at 
present into Peking. It is said by these people from the Corean 
capital that the Mandarins there are satisfied that Christian teaching 
and customs are right and good; but they would cease to be filial 
sons if they abstained from worship of ancestors. Excepting that 
I desire to attract emphatic attention to this fact—which indeed 
holds largely in China also—I do not make any comment upon it. 

14th.—Niunm Wang (Ch. Yen Wang) is a generic name for ten 
deities, the Pluto with the keys of the nether world. To each of 
these every departed soul must appear and be closely examined 
before finding “his own place” in one of the eighteen hells. 

15th.— Yag Wang (Ch. Yo Wang), the god of medicine, is 
domiciled with the last named in the Buddhist temples or monas- 
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teries among the mountains. The doors of these temples are always 
open, so that whoso desires can go in to pray at any time. Barren 
women betake themselves to these temples. Before their prayers 
they must be “clean,” i.e., purify themselves and eat no meat for 
seven or ten days. 

16th.—Ursa Major is worshipped on the top of a high clean 
mountain. The worshippers are mainly women, though some literate 
praying for greater light and knowledge are at liberty to worship. 
The worshipper must be clean in person and thereafter proceed to 
the mountain top. 

17th.—Heaven and earth are worshipped by Mandarins at the 
summer solstice ; worship consists of adoration without prayer. In 
every city there is a temple. 

18th.—Chiun Shin, or fire god, is one of the most important 
and most dreaded deities in the country. The phosphorescent lights 
in the forest are his ‘‘lamps.” In every city, village and country 
district his temple may be found, where worship may be performed 
at any time. He who neglects this worship is reminded of his duty 
by the burning down of his house. 

19¢h.—Illustrious Warriors have had temples to their honour 
where their descendants worshipped together with a few other 
willing people. It is stated, however, that when the Da In Kun was 
acting regent he destroyed all these temples excepting the one in 
his native place, and confiscated their property. 

20th.—Gooroong dan is a temple situated 5 li north of Yichow, 
to the nine dragons or the god of the Yaloo river. So august is 
he that only the highest official in Yichow can worship him, and 
even he as the representative of the king. 

21st.—Neje dang is a temple on the north or yin side of every 
city, dedicated to the spirits of those who have died by any of the 
twelve kinds of violent death. These have no resting place and 
are therefore miserable and consequently wicked, ready always to 
avenge their wretchedness upon the inhabitants of the district in 
which they died or were put todeath. Magistrates, therefore, make 
offerings, promising to do all that is possible for the welfare of 
their souls, thus deprecating and endeavouring to ward off all 
injury by the restless ones upon the living. 

The people of Hamgiung Do, the northern province, are 
particularly superstitious, and their gods are, therefore, in num- 
ber limitless and of the most grotesque kind. They are all, 
evil, however, and the people live in wretched fear all their 
days, necessitating endless conciliatory sacrifices which impoverish 
them, 
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Nine-tenths of the worship of these gods is by the women, the 
men, as a rule, being disbelievers in their power. Here is surely 
another argument for providing them with readable Christian 
literature, as they can almost all read their own language. Their 
superstitious offerings—often costly—are usually made in stealth, 
and against the will as without the knowledge of their husbands. 

Women only worship Nos. 6, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16. Either sex 
may worship Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 13and18. Magistrates only worship 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, 20 and 21. 

One other remarkable form of worship demands notice. In 
times of great drought Mandarins go, not to the temple of Heaven 
and Earth, but outside, and standing under the great temple of the 
blue heaven, they look upwards and pray to Hananim for rain. 
By this term—‘‘ Lord of Heaven”—they always translate the 
Chinese Shangti, the Chinese shén being by them always translated 
Kueishén, the two being invariably combined. From all I have 
ever heard of the name Hananim I have felt thankful that the 
Coreans had a term which should prevent the shade of any difficulty 
regarding the question which in older times so sadly, and may I 
add so unseemly, divided the counsels of good men in China. 

MOOKDEN, 


1th July, 1887. 


Correspondence, 


A CORRECTION. 
Dear Sir,—<As I have been asked to 
explain the large amount credited 


In this form, hospital collections 
are included, and it may be school 
fees, house rents, &c. I only wish 
that the amount gathered from the 
native churches was much larger 
than it is, though in some instances 
it is really considerable. I am 
persuaded, however, that it would 
be well nigh equal to all local 
requirements were the churches 
organized so as to be practically 
one. 


the London Mission under contri- 
butions from Native Churches in 
your last issue, it may be necessary 
to repeat what was mentioned in the 
paper of statistics, and in my letter 
of last year, that the annual report 
of the Society gives the sum total 
of contributions from the native 
Churches throughout the world 
under the heading of Mission 
Stations or local contributions, 
and not distinctively as you have 
classed the amount, 


Yours truly, 
Wm. MouiruHeap. 
19th January, 1888, 
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School and Text Book Series Committee. 


‘NHE usual quarterly meeting of this committee was held on the 

12th inst. Present—Rev. Wm. Muirhead, Chairman, John 
Fryer, Esq., Editor and Treasurer, Rev. A. P. Parker, Rev. J. N. 
B. Smith, and Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary reported that he had carried out the various 
instructions of the former meeting. 

The Treasurer reported the half-yearly credit balance in hand 
as Tls. 460.54 with deposit of T'ls. 1,000 in bank, and also proceeds 
of sales for past half-year not yet fully made up. 

The Editor intimated that he had printed 100 copies of the 
second edition of his Chemistry, and 100 copies of the second edition 
of Kerr’s Hygiene; that he had finished the printing of the Five 
Gateways of Knowledge ; had commenced the cutting of the Epitome 
of Butler’s Analogy, and that his hand-book on electricity was now 
ready for printing. 

He also laid on the table the manuscript of Dr. Douthwaite’s 
book on the eye, with plates and illustrations; and was authorized 
to proceed with the engraving of the wood-cuts and the cutting of 
the blocks. 

The Secretary placed before the committee a copy of Osgood’s 
Anatomy, with certain plates colored under the direction of Dr. 
Whitney. It was agreed that twenty copies should be ordered 
in the meantime. 

He also laid on the table a copy of Dr. Porter’s work on 
Physiology. Agreed to order a hundred copies. 

The first part of the Rev. Y. K. Yen’s translation of Haven’s 
Mental Philosophy was also placed on the table with a letter 
from Mr. Yen. It was accepted, and placed in the Editor’s hands 
for printing, with instructions that care be taken to harmonize 
the terms with Mr. Whiting’s Moral Philosophy, and add a 
glossary. 

It was also agreed that authors should receive ten copies of 
their work, at least, as a gift when issued, but that this was to 
apply only to fortheoming books, and not retrospectively unless 
with the permission of the committee. 


A. Wiiuiamson, Hon. Sec. 
SHANGHAI, 


Jan. 23rd, 1888. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


Tue Lire anD LABORS OF ALEXANDER 
Wvuig, Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in China. 
A Memoir, by M. Henri Cordier, 
Professor at the Ecole des Lan- 
gues Orientales Vivantes and 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris. [From the “Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and_ Ireland,” 
Vol. XIX. part 3.] 


THERE little 
Cordier’s genial explanation of how 


was need of M. 
it was that “an alien by national- 
ity and religion, a Roman Catholic 
Frenchman” should “discourse on 
the life and a British 
Protestant Missionary.” In 
preface to his magnificent work, 
the “ Bibliotheca Sinica,” M. Cord- 
ier had already graceful 
reference to Mr. Wylie; and in 
the first paragraphs of this article 
he gives us 


labors of 
the 


made 


further particulars 
regarding how the idea of his own 
bibliographical work came to him 
while compiling the “ Catalogue 
of the Library of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
at Shanghai,” the bulk of which 
came from Mr. Wylie; and how 
he spent many an afternoon, 
winter and summer, sitting with 
Mr. Wylie at his small round table, 
in the midst of Mr. Wylie’s private 
library ‘“‘on the ground floor at 
the farthest end of the premises 
belonging to the London Mission- 
ary Society in the Shantung Road, 
at Shanghai.” 

With happy truthfulness M. 
Cordier goes on to say that ‘“ Wylie 
was not one of those savants with 
a solemn appearance who fill with 
awe and reverence the poor mortals 
who are allowed to approach them : 
he had a kindly appearance, a 


pleasant smile on his face, a modest 
countenance, and oftentimes, when 
engaged in conversation, he would 
make that he was 
highly interested in and derived 
knowledge told 
Though extremely pious, he 
did not think that religion should 


make one gloomy, and he was at 


you believe 


from what you 


him. 


that time of a very genial and 
humorous turn of mind.” 

The pages which are 
devoted to a review of Mr. Wylie’s 
literary labors seem to us the most 


sixteen 


interesting and appreciative of all 
the that have appeared 
regarding this learned sinologue, 
the 
the successful Editor for years of 
The Chinese Recorder and Mission- 


ary Journal. 


notices 


indefatigable missionary, and 


LA GRAMMAIRE CHINOISE DU 
Francisco Varo, par Henri 
Cordier. Paris: Maisonneuve 
et Charles Leclere ; 1887. 


PERE 


ELEVEN pages constitute a Bulletin 
du Biblioph ile et du Collectionneur, 
and devoted to the first 
Chinese Grammar by a European 
which was printed in China itself. 


are 


Pére Varo, of the Dominican Order, 
1654, and his 
orammar was first printed at Can- 


came to China in 


ton in 1703. A fac-simile is given 
of the Title Page, which certainly 
in its quaint design does not com- 
pare unfavorably with much of the 
printing done since in China by 
printers from the west. This gram- 
mar was the basis, we are informed, 
of the Grammar Duplex by Four- 
mont, published in Paris in 1742. 
Varo’s grammar is only known in 
a very few copies. 
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No. 1 or tHe Pagopa Liprary, 
published by Kelly & Walsh, is a 
Chinese Account of the Ox cum War 
from the pen of Wei Yiian, trans- 
lated and condensed by EK. H. 
Parker. Mr. Parker wisely thinks 
it worth his while to enable us to 
understand the Chinese view of 
this and other subjects, and we 
trust he will, by an appreciative 
public, be encouraged to continue 
his this Mr. 
Parker’s translation is quite read- 


able, 


endeavors in line. 
and gives one a favorable 
view of Wei 
abilities. ‘ The paper illustrates,” 
says Mr. Parker, “the extraordinary 
faithfulness with which the Chinese 
endeavor to perfect their histories, 
and this seems to have always been 
a national characteristic. In the 
work of solving the riddles of 
ancient and mediwval history, the 
Chinese records (if correctly trans- 
lated) are likely to be found as 


Yiian’s literary 
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faithfui as any, though there may 


be mistakes.” 


a Text Book 
By Henry D. Porter, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, 
for Schools. 

M.D. 
TuHost who read the excellent series 
of papers on physiology published 
in The Child’s Paper a few years 
since, will be glad to meet with them 
again in volume, enlarged, 
and handsomely 
Dr. Porter is an able 
and the 
subject matter of his book is set 
forth in a lucid, interesting style, 
and arranged in a compact form. 


this 
‘* remodelled, ”’ 
illustrated. 
man 


and good writer, 


The index and vocabulary are full, 
greatly enhancing the value of the 
volume, and the printing is well 
Altogether the work is well 
adapted to its purpose, and pro- 
mises to be very useful. 


done. 


A.C. 58. 





Enitorial Hotes and Mhissionary Hels. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK DEPOT. 
One of the most interesting and 
valuable of the pamphlets that have 
lately come to our Table is A Cat- 
alogue of sone of the Native Books, 
Charts, §c., for sale at the Chinese 
Scientific Book Depét, 472 Han- 
kow Road, Shanghai. An introduc- 
tory note informs the public that 
this depdt was commenced early in 
1885 to facilitate the spread of 
useful literature among the Chi- 
nese, and that it has extended its 
operations so as to supply all 
Chiuese works now in print that 


may be of interest or use to sino- 
logues or foreigners generally. The 
first nine pages give the titles of 
650 works on science, 
“translated orcompiled from foreign 
sources.” The remaining eleven 
pages give a “List of Original 
Chinese Works,” 228 in number. 
By a report in the North Ohina 
Daily News, for 1887, from the 
pen of Mr. John Fryer, who is the 
originator and sole power in this 
enterprise, we learn of the remark. 
able success which has attended 
this single-handed effort at circu. 


western 
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lating scientific books in China. 
The Depot now 
branch houses in Tientsin, Hang- 
chow, Swatow, Peking, Foochow, 
and Hankow—giving them in the 
order of their establishment. Dur- 


ing the three years of its prosecution 


Shanghai has 


this agency has sold over $17,000 
worth of books, maps, etc., which 
means that at least 150,000 volumes 
have been sent to all parts of China 
and to Japan and Corea. Christian 
books are not excluded, Dr. 
Martin’s Christianity 
is especially mentioned as in fair 
As the books are sold for 


prices that bring in a little profit, 


and 


Levit f 11ceSs or 
demand. 
these profits are applied to the 
Native 
booksellers are now competing 

the the 
returns, though helping materially 


publication of new books. 
o in 
business, and reducing 
in the circulation of valuable litera- 


ture—a result that is especially 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Fryer very properly draws 
the that 
only agents of foreign philanthro- 


attention to fact oi 48 


pic societies who have long purses 
filled 


subscribers, that can injudiciously 


confiding 


by willing and 
sell books at less than cost price, or 
even give them entirely away, as 
some do, to ‘disarm oppositions,’ 
to ‘allay prejudices,’ and to ‘win 
the nation,’ as they are pleased to 
sall it;”? and 
that the day 
there will be 
this matter. 
it :-—“ What 
value they are prepared to pay for 
atits full cost. 


we cannot but hope 
is drawing on when 
a general reform in 
As Mr. Fryer puts 
the Chinese really 
The better classes, 
at least, are too proud to receive 
eleemosynary aid even in obtaining 
books that would impart useful 
knowledge. Self-suwpport was there- 
fore the motto which was placed 
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first and foremost in the organiza- 
tion of this depot.” 

The healthy, business basis is a 
most encouraging feature of the 
case. ‘‘No subscription list was 
circulated, no appeals were made 
to the many wealthy Chinese or 
Foreigners who would gladly have 
aid 


No Foreign Committee of 


come forward with their in 


money. 
management, or conventional staff 


There 


trumpets, 


of officers, was appointed. 


was no flourish of or 
parade of a long list of names of 
patrons.” While others have been 
talking and writing, and planning, 
Mr. Fryer has done it. His sue- 
cessful initiative shows that books 
of useful western knowledge can 
China with 


little but indirect aid from western 


now be circulated in 


scholars and philanthropists. 


SOCIAL PURITY. 

Ir is one of the hopeful indications 
for the foreigiu communities in 
our open ports that the subject of 
Social Purity is increasingly the 


We well know 


unsavoriness of the subject, 


subject of thoueht. 
the 
and the loathing that every rightly- 
constituted mind must experience 
regarding the discussion of a topic 
so disgusting as the sin and danger 
but we have 
the smock 
modesty of the licentious who would 


of Social Impurity ; 


little sympathy with 
not have their guilty pleasures in- 
terrupted, and who cast contempt 
and sharp indignation, not on the 


degrading practices, but on those 


who mention and oppose them. 
We therefore take pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of A 
Short Account of what has been 


done in other places for the Protec- 
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tion of Women and Children, which 
is dedicated “To the Ratepayers 
of Shanghai, with the hope that 
they may not shrink from the 
necessary trouble to remove all 
official encouragement of vice, nor 
even to go one step further, and 
try if it be not possible, by 
Municipal Regulation, to protect 
the little children of the very poor.” 
effort to draw the 
favorable attention of the Municipal 
Councils and the Rate-payers of 


This is an 


Shanghai to a petition, originating 
with the ladies of the White Shield 
Union, and which has been some- 
what numerously signed by both 
ladies and gentlemen of this com- 
munity, asking that the disgrace- 
ful connection of our local foreign 
governments with the licensing of 
vice, be discontinued, and asking 
that the ‘‘age of consent” be fixed 
at 16 years,—requests which one 
would suppose every right-minded 
man and woman would approve, 
but which probably cannot at once 
be secured. 


STATISTICS OF PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONARIES IN CHINA. 

Table of last month the 
total of Foreign Missionaries was 
given as 1,040, while it should have 
been 1,030—a mistake of 10 having 
been made in the addition of the 
figures reported by the London 
Missionary Society. A note from 
Mr. Muirhead in another column 
gives a word of explanation as to 


In our 


the large sum reported by the 
same mission under the head of 


local contributions. As yet, these 
are the only amendments received 
from our friends, and we are satis- 
fied that we have in our Table a 
fair statement of the present con- 
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dition of our work so far as the 
limitations of such a statement 


permit. 

Of the 37 Missionary Societies 
at work in China, 20 are British, 
12 are from the United States of 
America, and 5 are from Germany. 

It is interesting to note that of 
the 587 Missionaries belonging to 
British Societies, 292 are men (126 
unmarried), 166 are married wom- 
en, and 129 are single women. 
Of the 378 belonging to societies 
from the United States of America, 
164 are men (30 unmarried), 130 
are married and 84 are 
Of the 57 German 
Missionaries, 29 are men (26 un- 


women, 
single women. 


married), 23 are married women, 
and 5 are single women. 

Of the 489 men connected with 
all the societies, 320 are married 
and 169 unmarried. Of the 
541 women, 320 are married, and 
The total 
of unmarried Missionaries, male 
and female, is 390, and the total of 
married missionaries, male and 
female, 640. 


are 


221 are single women. 


METHODISM IN JAPAN. 


We find in the home papers the 
proposed basis of union between 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, so far as their Missions in 
Japan are concerned, thus consti- 
tuting The Methodist Church of 
Japan. One 
happy 


union, 


cannot but see a 


reasonableness in such a 
and wish it complete suc- 
And as an evidence of the life 
of this branch of the Church we are 
in receipt of the first and second 
numbers of the Methodist Advocate, 
Yokohama. This ensures the per- 
petuation of the name “ Advocate” as 


cess. 
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a Methodist newspaper possession 
in this part of the world, as in the 
United States of America. It is a 
monthly sheet, of four pages, whose 
subscription price is eighteen cents 
a year. In the second number for 
November is the following item, in 
which there is no mistaking the 
Methodist ring :—‘“ A glorious re- 
vival is in progress in Tokio and 


Yokohama. Street preaching is 
carried on with grand success. 
Nearly all the students in the 
Tokio Bi Wa Gakko have either 
accepted Christ or are seeking 
him.” 


Hotes of the Month. 
Tre General Missionary Committee 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
9th in 
York, voted for the Foochow Mis- 
sion $22,493, for Central China 
$43,500, for North China $44,362, 
for West China $8,500, making a 
total of $118,855. 


meeting November New 


A Cainese Y. M. C. A. has been 
organized in Sidney by Rev. Geo. 
Soo Hoo-ten, a Chinese Mission- 
ary, and now numbers one handred 
members. 


WE learn from The Church Mission- 
ary Intelligencer that Miss Agnes 
L. Wright, who has for seven years 
been waiting to be free for Mission- 
ary work, now offers herself for 
Hangchow, to work at her own 
Un- 
der the same society, Miss Goldie 
left London for Fuh-ning, and 
Miss Vaughan for Hangchow, on 
the 20th of October. 


charges under Bishop Moule. 


[ February, 


Tue five Episcopalian, four Con- 
gregational, and three Presbyterian 
Churches of Osaka, Japan, have 
Union Prayer meetings every Mon- 
day, holding it in each church in 
turn. 


Tue Week of Prayer was observed 
by foreign Christians in Shanghai 
results, 
though nothing very marked. The 


as usual, with pleasant 
officers of the Evangelical Alliance 
for last year were re-elected, viz :— 
Rev. L. H. Gulick, President ; Rev. 
W. Muirhead, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and Rev. Messrs. Moule 
and Farnham with Mr. Jas. Dalziel 
as Hxecutive Comnvittee. 


THE of Rev. Drs. 
Ashmore and Happer, and Miss 
Ricketts, give increased 
strength to the work in South China. 
Dr Happer writes of being engaged 
in studying matters relating to 
education in Canton, without yet 
determined what ac- 


recent return 


must 


having fully 
tion to take. 


WE see notices of a World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference, which is called 
to nieet in London from June 9th 
to 19th. Various subjects are pro- 
discussion under the 
general heads of—I. Modes of 
Operation in the Foreign Field ; IL. 
Methods of Management at Home; 
III. The Mutual Relations between 
the Church and Missions; IV. A 
Survey of the Results of Modern 
Missions; and V. The Consecra- 
tion of Commerce. 


posed for 








1888.] 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRIPTURE UNION. 
Tue Second Annual Report of the 
Chinese Branch of this unobtrusive 
organization, gives an account of 
581 Chinese members, which is an 
increase of 336 over the previous 
year; of whom 210 are under the 
charge of Rev. J. Martin, of the 
C.M.S., Fuh-ning, Fukien ; while 
in the English Branch in China 
there are 110 now on the roll. Mr. 
Jas. Dalziel, the Hon. Secretary, 
tells of an effort to promote corres- 
pondence between the members at 
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home and in foreign lands, and pub- 
lishes a letter from Mary Roberts to 
theChinese members. There isa list 
of 16 leaflets published in Chinese 
in Easy Wenli, and the last twelve 
in Mandarin, which are sold at 25 
Hight other 
Mr. 
work of 


the Children’s Scripture Union is 


cents per 100 copies. 
leaflets are in preparation. 
Dalziel remarks :—‘‘ The 


not aggressive in the sense of an 
evangelisticagency. It has a quieter 
field of service, butone which we ven- 
ture to hope is none the less useful.” 





Contemporaneous Hiterature on China. 


Bericht iiber eine Reise nach Kwangsi. 
Von. H. ScHroeter. Im. Herbst, 
1886, unternommen. Nebst einer 
Karte. Hongkong: Kelly and Walsh, 
1887. 

Chinese Coast, &c. Illustrated. 
can Tract Society. 
10 cents. 

Contemporary Life and Thought in China. 
By a resident in Peking. ‘“‘ Eclectic 
Magazine,’ September, 1887. 

Essays on the Intercourse of the Chinese 
with Western Countries in the Middle 
Ages, and on Kindred Subjects. KE. 
BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D. In the Press. 

General Prjevalsky on Central Asia. Trans- 

lated by Capt. F. Beauror , R.A. 

“ Asiatic Quarterly,” October, 1887, 

“Tt points directly—we had almost said: 

incites—to a war between China and 
Russia for the possession of Chinese 
Turkestan, if not of other portions 
of the Celestial Empire.” 

Chinese Theatre. By G. W. Lam- 
pLuGH. ‘* Macmillan’s Magazine,” No- 
vember, 1887. 

La Grammaire Chinoise du pére Francisco 
Varo, par Henrt Corpier. Paris, 
1887. This is a short account of the 
Chinese Grammar of Francisco Varo, 
a Dominican Father who reached 
China in 1654. The grammar was 
printed at Canton in 1703, and there 
are only very few copies known to 
be in existence. 

Leng Tso, the Chinese Bible Woman. By 
Rev. J. A. Davis, auther of “The 
Thinese Slave Girl,” to which this is 

sequel. American Presbyterian 
soard of Publications. $1.25. 


Ameri- 
Popular Series. 


In a 


1 A 


Lije und Labours of Alecancer 


me A 
Memoir. M. H.Ccrprer. Reprinted 


from “R. A. S. Journal,” Vol. XIX., 
part 3. 

Mareo Polo. ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
September, 1887. 

Priority of Labial Letters Illustrated in 
Chinese Phonetics. Rev. J. EvKins, 
D.D. Reprinted from “ R. A. S. Jour- 
nal,” Vol. XIX., part 2. 

Sépultures Chinoises. “ Revue de deux 
Mondes,” October 15th, 1887. 

The Blind in China. By C. F. Gorpon 
CumminG. ‘“ Gentlemen’s Magazine,” 
May, 1887. 

The Life of Hinen Tsiang. By the Sha- 
mans Hwui-li and Yen-tsung, with a 
preface containing an account of 
the works of I-tsing. By Samven 
Beat, B.A. In the Ll ress. 

The Races of Mankind. 
London, 1887. 


The Railway Connevion of Burmah and 
China. “Times” Weekly Edition, 
November llth, 1857. ‘Two articles. 

The Trade of the Province of Kwangsi and 
of the City of Woo-chow-foo, a treaty 
port of the future. 


A. FEATHERSTONE. 


Being an appen- 
“ Bericht iiber eine Reise 
nach Kwangsi.” By H. Scnrorrer. 
Translated from the German. With 
a Chart. Canton, 1887. 


When I was a Boy in China. By Yan 
Puou Lert. 16mo. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. 30.60. 

WV} y {m Ia Heathen ? 
Foo, ‘ North 
August, 1887. 

Why I Am Not a 


Dp + T 
4 Ad 


dex to 


By Wone CHIN 
American Review,” 


Heathen. Py YAN 
‘North American Re- 


fas 
view,” September, 1887. 
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Diary of Ebents 


December, 1887. 


8rd.—British S. S. Lorne wrecked off 
East Coast of Hainan; several lives lost, 
including Captain and other officers. 

7th.—The French Bishop Monseignor 
Dubail died at Newchwang, after 25 
years missionary service. 

14th.—The Pei-t’ang Cathedral formal- 
ly handed over to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

17th.—Piratical attack upon a British 
Barque in Hongkong harbor. 

22nd.—Gratuitous distribution of wad- 
ded clothing to 2,000 applicants at Prince 
Chun’s residence. 

23rd.—Lingayen, of PhillipineIs., burn- 
ed to the ground after 11 hours. 

28th.—Large fire at Hongkong. 

30th.—Gen. Liu Jung-fu of the Black 
Flags, and Admiral Fong, called upon the 


[Feb., 1888. 


iv the Far East. 


Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, and was introduced to several 
prominent residents. 

3lst.—The Seventh Prince so far re- 
covered as to be reported out of danger. 

Twenty Roman Catholic Chapels report- 
ed destroyed in Foo-kon District, Fukien, 
during December; troubles also in Li Ping 
Prefecture, Kweichow, where 8 or 9 con- 
verts were killed, 

January, 1888. 

5th.—Fire at Foochow, the C. M. S. 

N. Co., and Messrs. F. H. England & Co., 


and Adamson, Bell & Co., completely des- 
troyed. 

9th.—Death of Benj. David Benjamin 
at Shanghai. 

1lth.—Liu Jung-fu, the Black Flag 
leader, leaves Shanghai for the south. 

15th.—Water mark at Hankow, 5 in. 





lissionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Fatshan, December 9th, 
wife of Mr, A, 
Mission, of a son. 

At Hongkong, December 25th, 1887, the 
wife of Rev G. H. Bonprigtp, London 
Mission, of a daughter. 

At Chentu, November 27th, 1887, the 
wife of Herpert Parry, M.R.C.S., 
China Inland Mission, of a son. 

Born at Tientsin, January 10th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. Perkins, a daughter. 


1887, the 
ANDERSON, Wesleyan 


DEATHS. 

Ar Paoting Fu, on the 19th January, 
W. L. Ettiston, of China Inland Mis- 
sion. 

Ar Peking, December 16th, 1887, the 
youngest son of Rev. Mr. Gitmour, 
London Mission. 


ARRIVALS. 

At Swatow, December, 1887, for Eng. 
P. Mission, Miss C. M. Rickevrts, 
turned. 

At Canton, December 29th, 1887, Rev. 
A. P. Happer, D.D., and wife, of Am. 
Pres. Mission; also Rev. H. J. Van 
Quaten, of Am. Swedish Mission, 
Chicago. 


re- 


At Shanghai, January Ist, for C. I. M., 
Misses M. Granam, Brown, F. M. WIt- 
LIAMs, M. J. BLAND, E. KENTFIELD, I. B. 
ArtHorR, A. Barrett, L. E. V. A. CHIL- 
TON. 


At Swatow, December 28th, 1888, for 
A. B. M., Dr. ASHMORE, returned, and 
Rev. J. M. Frstes. 

Ar Shanghai, January 11th, for C. M.S., 
Rev. C. I. F, 8. Symons, B.A., and 
wife. 

Ar Shanghai, December 5th, 1887, for 
C. M. S., Miss Mary VAUGHAN. 

At Shanghai, January 15th, for C. I. M., 
Messrs. E. Murray, E. Lunn, W. M. 
Betcuer, A. H. Bringer, W. G. Peat. 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, January 7th, 
GRIFFITH and child, of the Am. 
Ep. Mission, for U. 8. A. 

From Shanghai, January 12th, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Copp and two children, of 
A.B.S., for Europe. 


Mrs. 
Prot. 


From Shanghai, January 26th, Rev. A. 
and Mrs. Dowstey, with three children, 
of Nat. Church of Scotland, for Enrope. 








